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JANE’S VALENTINE, 


BY MRS. EH. M. LADD WARNER. 


Wat a singular tableau! ‘Three beautiful; ‘That is just what pains me,” sobbed Jane. 
girls convulsed with laughter, and one plain- 3 “Because God saw fit to create me plain, I do 
faced maiden bathed in tears. It was St. Valen- ; not see why I should be made the butt of every 
tine’s Eve. Missive after missive had been $ ccarse jest. I suppose I have feelings like other 
brought into the back parlor at Judge Milford’s : people. Should my faults of temper or omis- 
by the obsequious waiter. Some of these offer- } sions of duty be chosen as subjects of ridicule, 
ings were large and expensive; some tiny and} I am sure I would not complain; but to ridi- 
delicate; some replete with flattery; some redo- ; cule my personal appearance, I think, savors of 
lent with perfumery: all eminently silly. N coarseness and ignorance.” 

But none of these had occasioned the mirth ¢ Isabel’s black eyes flashed. Jane, the youngest 
of the trio, or the grief of the one. Some vulgar $ 3 of them all, always so submissive, always so 
person had sent a vile caricature to the plain $ humble, to burst out so suddenly, with so pointed 
sister, accompanied by an exaggerated descrip- ; a declaration! 
tion of her ugliness, in verse. : “Mr. Lee, in the drawing-room, wishes to see 

It was quite painful enough to Jane to know Miss Jane,” announced the servant at this junc- 
that she possessed no claim to personal beauty. $ ture. 

Could she have lost sight of that fact she would} ‘Are you certain he said Jane?’ demanded 
have appeared very differently at times. But 3 Clara. 

her sisters always managed to bring their own ; “Yes, mem,”’ replied the waiter. 

prettiness into such forcible contrast with her} ‘‘Lottie is ill again, no doubt,” suggested 
plainness, that she was rarely free from a ner- ; Fanny. ‘Jane is such an excellent nurse;” 
vous sort, of consciousness of her personal de- ¢ and Isabel added, “I wish cousin Charles had 
fects. $come in to spend the evening in a sociable 

But she had good sense and a patient spirit, } way.” 
which they had not. Still, when they grew so It would certainly have been very agreeable, 
merry over her solitary Valentine, she finally ; for Charles Lee was rich, fine-looking, and in- 
burst into tears, in spite of all her efforts to; telligent; a widower and remotely related to 
the contrary; for Jane was in the habit of con-? the Milfords. No wonder the three graces at 
trolling her emotions, when wounded and heart- $ Milford Hall found cousin Charles an interest- 
sore, until safely concealed in her own room. 3 ; ing gentleman, his little daughter Lottie a per- 

“Look!” exclaimed Isabel, opening her large 3 S fect angel, and his country-seat a terrestrial 
black eyes to their utmost capacity, ‘the child } Paradise. 
is really weeping. Why, Jane! you are more Jane loitered on the way to the drawing-room, 
like the picture than ever. You would never N striving to efface all traces of her recent grief. 
do for a heroine in a novel, for they are always ; “Is Lottie ill?” interrogated she, as Mr. Lee 
represented as irresistible in tears.” $ approached her. 

“Mercy! how red your eyes are,” ejaculated } ‘No, Jane,” he replied, “Lottie is well, but 
azure-orbed Clara. ‘You do look frightful!” in want.” 

“The poor child can’t heip being ugly!” in-$ “In want!” Jane repeated. 
terposed Fanny, gazing complacently into the } “Yes, in want of a mother, and I of a wife, 
mirror opposite, where her red lips and auburn ; and I have come here to-night to offer myself 
ringlets were advantageously reflected. 3 to little Jane Milford as her Valentine for life, 
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if she will accept a man old enough to be her } those two little words! Who had ever pronounced 
father.” fron so softly and tenderly before? No one, 
“Why, I am very plain!” she faltered forth, she was positive; and she naively replied, 
“I have just received the most horrid carica- **Oh! I should never think of that.” 
ture you ever saw, in consideration of my claims; ‘What can keep Jane so long?” said Clara, 
to extraordinary ugliness.” 3 restlessly, ‘I can’t think for my life what cousin 
“I recollect thinking you plain when I first : Charles could want.” 
saw you,” he replied; ‘‘but now, in my eyes,: Jane entered the room just as she had spoken 
you are the prettiest of the four. Besides, I do ; these words. 
not base my preferences on personal beauty. : ‘*Where is cousin Charles?” queried Fanny. 
You are good, gentle, and sweet-toned; and I} ‘In the study with papa,” was the answer, 
love you. But about the Valentine: do you} and, taking a light, Jane glided from the room 
consider me particularly ill-looking?” ; to be alone with her new happiness. 
‘*You, Mr. Lee!” said Jane, innocently; ‘‘why,$ The next morning, wonder, chagrin, and dis- 
you are handsome.” } appointment could be discovered in the faces of 
“Well, I received a Valentine to-day quite } the three sisters, on hearing their father con- 
as grotesque as your own, I’ll be bound,”’.and} gratulate Jane on the very eligible match she 
he unfolded a sheet, revealing a lone widower} had made. ‘For,” said he, “I have always 
shivering over a miserable fire. ‘But this; hoped to see Charles Lee my son-in-law, and, 
awakened me to a sense of my desolate condi- } though you are no beauty, I think he has mani- 
tien, and I determined to appeal to you, not- fested good sense in his selection.” 
withstanding my fear of your reply, when I; Jane keeps her caricature. She says she looks 
considered my thirty-six and your eighteen: at it occasionally, for fear her other Valentine 
years. Is that a barrier, dear Jane?” } (Charles) should succeed in making her believe 
Dear Jane! What a charm lingered all around } herself pretty. 





MISTAKEN. 
BY MIRIAM CLYDE. 


Fainting and chilled I sank beneath their force, 
And prayed for Heaven and help to come to me, 
And save me from the darkness yet to be 

Along my onward course. 


Purtine aside the sunshine and the bloom, 
And all the gush and melody of song, 
That in sweet places waited for me long, 

I trod a path of gloom. 

My prayers were heard, and Heavenly light and aid 
Became my strength to gain the path I'd lost, 
When, in my human weakness tempest-tost, 

My wand’ring feet were strayed. 


Painter and fainter fell the shining ray— 
Farther and farther rose the voice of song 
Till both were gone, and somber shadows hung 
Round where I kept the way. 


Now flowers again spring up along my life, 
Swoet songs of gladness fall upon my ears, 
And scattered far are all my blinding tears, 

While time with joy is rife. 


Then thorns sprang up and checked my weary pace, 
The shadows deeper and more darkly rolled; 
And winds came up and blew their chilling cold 

Into my haggard face. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 


BY MARGARET LEE RUTENBUR. 


I ask no other flowers than these, the lovely and the wild, , They seem to me like seraph gems flung lightly from on 
They were a blessing on my way when but a simple child, 3 high, 
I gathered them by wood, and stream, and near the home- N To tell us of those happier isles of beauty in the sky. 
stead door, N , 
’ "s grass , father’s 
And asked not if the spacious earth had richer things in , at A. ad — re ee 
s 
aaa N They meekly linger in their bloom, telling of love and rest; 
Long years have come and gone since then, but yet I love $ Oh! when I go to lay me down with those dear forms for 
them now N aye, 
As well as when in earlier years I wreathed them ’round 5 May wild flowers bloom in beauty there above my motl- 
my brow; 3 dering clay. 
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CASE. 


BY GABRIELLE LEE. 


Vax Buren Bunce, familiarly called Van, and ; of the opposite sex made her appearance. My 
myself were ‘‘chums” at college, and in conse- ; partner bristled up immediately, nodded to me, 


quence, as is apt to be the case, close friends 
and crenies, not only while there, but also after 
taking leave of our Alma Mater. 

A circumstance that knit us more closely to- 
gether, was the fact that we had both adopted 
law as our profession. We had established 
ourselves in O , Situated in one of the West- 
ern states, an overgrown town which scarcely 
merited the distinction of being called a city, 
but which became highly indignant at being 
alluded to in any other light. Here Van and 
I hung out our ‘‘shingle” in technical phrase, 
and went into partnership: our capital in busi- 
ness consisting of a couple of second-hand 
desks, two or three office chairs considerably 
the worse for wear, and a library altogether 
more remarkable for quality than quantity. 


We waited day after day in vain for the article 





and placed a chair for our visitor. I, for the 
nonce, was too deeply immersed in the contents 
of a huge folio before me to be conscious of the 
new entrance. Van, by a vigorous slap, having 
recalled me to the outer world, I advanced, and, 
making a solemn bow, said with an air of im- 
portance, 

“What can I do for you this morning, 
madam ?” 

The person addressed, who appealed to the 
sympathy of the beholder through the medium 
of a rusty black dress, and a long widow’s veil, 
drew forth a handkerchief from a black bag she 
carried in her hand, diffusing a snuffy odor 
through the apartment, and, wiping her eyes, 


s ss 
rejoined, 


“T have the misfortin’, as you see, sir, to be 
a widow. My husband departed this life,” (she 


which newly-fledged members of the bar find it } announced this fact as if she were reading from 


80 difficult to obtain, viz: clients. Finding this Sa tomb-stone) ‘“‘December 29th, 1832, and I was 
irritable delay tedious, I purchased a cheap } left, as you may say, to look arter myself and 
edition of Dickens’ works, in which I read in- one darter, the only child I have. Little did I 
defatigably, taking care, however, if any chance ; think when I used to be a-curlin’ of her hair, 
acquaintance dropped in to substitute some pon- ; and a-dressin’ her up smart, and a-makin’ on 
derous tome more in keeping with the profes- her little apple-pies, of which she was allers 
sion Thad chosen. My partner, not being of a : particlerly fond, that when she growed up it 
literary turn, amused himself by smoking a pipe : was to be a blighted flower, as you may say.” 
—both of us having long since given up cigars? But as it would be tedious to relate our visi- 
as too expensive a luxury—while he varied the tor’s story at length, I will simply state that 
monotony by marching his six feet of humanity : Mrs. Griggs, as she styled herself, had allowed 
up and down the office, grumbling that it was ; her daughter to receive the attentions of an in- 
no larger, and winding up by dropping off into $ dividual whom she denominated a “perfidious 
what he called a “‘brown study,” but what I $ villain,” but whose proper cognomen was Plun- 
considered a device for obtaining a comfortable ; kett. The said Plunkett had assiduously courted 
nap. $the “blighted flower;” had proposed, been ac- 
One morning, Van was recounting his griev- ; cepted, and the young lady had even prepared 
auices to me, and among others that his washer- 3 her trousseau, when the ungallant Plunkett 
woman threatened to desert him on account of } retreated without alleging why or wherefore. 
unpaid arrears. “Ah,” he cried, ‘I see I shall : Here Mrs. Griggs summed up at length the 
be obliged to resort to paper bosoms and col-} various expenses she had incurred, to say 
lars.” He added, lugubriously, that he wanted $ ‘‘nothin’,” as she appended, of his being con- 
& new pair of boots, and ended by declaring : tinually at the ‘“‘meals,” which as the delinqueni 
that, from long deprivation, his desire for an; Plunkett was possessed of no small appetite, | 
oyster stew had become intense. Having finished $ made his presence there, as she gave us to un- 
his recital, Van was just about to console him- } derstand, a no inconsiflerable item. 
self by plunging into one of his brown studies, : Of course, Van and myself joined in denounc- 
when the door opened, and an elderly person} ing this last personage as a somes of the 
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deepest die; and after Mrs. Griggs took her 
departure, proceeded to draw up papers for a 
breach of promise, damages ten thousand. 

We had agreed to call upon Mrs. Griggs in 
person, for the purpose of eliciting further par- 
ticulars from her injured daughter, whom the 
mother tenderly designated as July, an abbre- 
viation, it appeared, of Juliet. 

As we wended our way thither, Van and 
myself pictured a forlorn, pallid-looking dam- 
sel, worn out with weeping; and Van, who was 
as tender-hearted as a woman, told me that he 
feared any allusion, even to the subject in hand, 
would be too much for the feelings of the poor 
thing, concluding with, 

“IT shouldn't wonder’ if she were to faint 
away, or go into hysterics;” this last remark 
embodying, for the most part, the speaker's 
idea of the gentler sex. 

When we arrived at the residence of Mrs. 
Griggs, we were received by that lady, who 
shortly left the room, saying she would send 
“poor, dear July” in to see us. 

We sat with solemn faces, awaiting impa- 
tiently the arrival of our client, when the door 
flew open, and a roly-poly, rosy little thing 
dashed in, a quantity of long ringlets flying 
about her head in every direction. In one hand 
she held a dish of peanuts, and, dancing up to 
me, she extended it with a ‘‘How d’ye do, sir? 
Have some peanuts, won't. you?” I, thinking 
this popular indulgence beneath the dignity of 
the profession, refused, when Van immediately 
became the object of a similar offer, which, in 
a confused, uncertain way he accepted, the be- 
wildered expression of his face, meantime, being 
ludicrous beyond words. After this exploit, 
Miss July, seating herself in a rocking-chair, 
opened the conversation thus: 

“Dear me, I suppose you’ve come to hear all 
about that great goose Plunkett; haven’t you? 
Well, I'll tell you: to begin with, I never wanted 
to marry him in the world; but he teased me so 


that I thought I would, just for the fun of it, 3 


you know.” 

I immediately frowned upon this frivolous 
way of treating so important a subject, but in 
vain. The young lady refused to look upon 
her “affaire du ceur” in any other light than a 
capital joke. 

The questioning, I saw, would devolve soiely 
upon me, for my companion was still in a state 
of hopeless bewilderment, so I asked whether 
any correspondence had passed between herself 
and the perjured Plunkett. With a flirt of her 
curls she replied, 


“Oh, la yes! He wrote me piles of letters.” 


And disappearing from the room, she presently 
returned with a bundle of documents, which she 
tossed at me, saying, ‘‘There they are; you can 
have’em all, I don’t care a snap for them.” 

We rose to go, and Miss July, seeing that 
Van had not yet disposed of his peanuts, for 
the poor fellow had done little else but stare at 
her since her first appearance, remarked, 

“‘Why don’t you put your peanuts in your 
pocket ?” 

With this suggestion my partner mechani- 
cally complied. When we had left the house! 
burst into a hearty fit of laughing, which Van 
echoed rather feebly. 

‘Call that a woman capable of having disap- 
pointed affections?” said I; ‘‘why, she’s a per- 
fect kitten, nothing else.” 

‘She certainly is as playful as one,” re- 
sponded Van, méditatively. And from that 
time we dubbed our first legal experience the 
«Kitten Case.” 
$ Upon our return to the office, I observed that 
Van thoughtfully abstracted the peanuts from 
his pocket, and put them carefully away in his 
desk. 

The next day, I handed Miss July’s bundle 
of letters to Van, desiring him to look them 
over, for, strange fo say, fortune had come to 
our rescue, a suit for libel having been given 
into our hands, and’ I ‘had the papers to pre- 
pare. Van took the letters from me and plunged 
into them. He had not entered upon this busi- 
ness long, before I was interrupted by excla- 
mations and objurgations of all kinds from my 
companion. ; 

“Why, my dear fellow, what is the matter!” 
inquired I. 

“Just listen to this, will you?” and in an 
excited tone Van began to read as follows: 


‘*My AporaBLe CHARMER—I am almost crazy 
to think I shan’t be able to see you all day to- 
morrow, nor to hold your dear little hand in 
mine and tell you how much I love you.” 


“Did you ever hear such impudence?” inter 
polated Van. 

I mildly advanced the plea, that, under the 
3 circumstances, it was perhaps allowable. But 
Van, shaking his head, sternly declared that 
nothing could justify it. Then he proceeded to 
favor me with extracts similar to the above, 
utitil my usually phlegmatic partner reached 
such a pitch of exasperation, that he handed 
the documents to me for perusal, with the re 
mark that, “that kind of thing was considerably 
more than he could stand.” 

In the course of the day, » question turning 
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up which ieetie some further elucidation, Is ««Sakes alive, I’m half roasted! Ma’s been 
dispatched my partner to call upon the reci- 3 3 § complaining all day, so I had to get tea ready, 
pient of these precious epistles, for the purpose § § and, if you don’t like it, all I can say is, you 
of obtaining it. With this commission my con-$ needn't eat it.” 
frere seemed exceedingly pleased; nor could I, Mrs. Griggs finally made her appearance, 
though busily engaged, resist the amusement of 3 ; though in a very languishing state, as was 
watching him while he placed himself in the § proper for an invalid, and arrayed in a singular 
proper trim for performing it. My gentleman ¢ costume intended to correspond with her ail- 
immediately set himself about achieving the § ments, which she denominated as her ‘‘disher- 
most elaborate toilet, which, under the circum-§ bill.”” She informed us, that ‘that blessed 
stances, was possible. He performed the most child,” referring to July, had ‘worritted her- 
extraordinary evolutions with a pocket comb, : self the whole livelong day in order to have 
endeavoring to reduce to order his thickest of { everything just so,” to which Van responded 
hair, which always refused to respond to such 3 gallantly, that if the young lady alluded to had 
attempts upon any consideration; bent his ener- 3 only sent word, he could have thrown business 
gies upon his neck-tie until he had obtained a ‘to the dogs,” to come and render all the 
bow of startling magnitude; brushed his hat assistance in his power. 
until I feared the nap would disappear; and § < ‘Te which Miss July responded, with a toss of 
after placing himself in every variety of atti- : her head, ‘“‘1 wouldn’t have had you, a great, 
tude, in order to catch a glimpse of himself in : awkward thing, stumbling around and upsetting 
the six inch looking-glass that adorned our : everything.” 
office, finally departed in a more perturbed state} By-and-by, when Mrs. Griggs had finished 
of mind than I had imagined possible for him. ; the recital of her sufferings, and recounted the 
My partner returned, beaming so with delight : various fits of illness which she had passed 
that it seemed as if our dingy little office had , through, we finally adjourned to the tea-table. 
been suddenly illuminated, declaring atthesame; Notwithstanding those of my sex are pre- 
time that he had had a most charming visit. ‘ sumed to be indifferent to such particulars, I 
“Of course you attended to the business on ; could not help noticing, that this last presented 
which I sent you?” inquired I. ; a remarkable appearance, it being set forth with 
Van looked blank, then said deprecatingly, {crockery of the most miscellaneous description, 
“Now don’t scold a fellow. But, hang it, a : the collection scarcely embracing two dishes of 
man can’t be forever talking of business in a ; similar pattern. Mrs. Griggs exclaiming at this 
pretty woman’s society.” $ original arrangement, her daughter retorted, 
I could no longer shut my eyes to the fact, g that, for all she could see, one dish was just as 
Van was completely ensnared. I was not as $ good as another. 
much surprised, therefore, as might have been ; No sooner had we seated ourselves and begun 
expected, when, a few weeks afterward, my ; to discuss the edibles, than the senior lady in- 
worthy partner announced that he and the “‘kit- $ quired in a tone of reproof, 
ten” had determined to make a match. “Why, July, what have you been doing with 
That worthy lady, Mrs. Griggs, seemed ex- the oshsters (as she called them), they’re as 
ceedingly well suited with the successes of the } sweet as they can be.” 
perjured Plunkett, and avowed, with an appli- The young lady laughed merrily, and answered 
cation of her ever ready handkerchief to her $ as if it was the best joke in the world, 
eyes, that she now saw plainly everything had § : «Why, ma, I verily believe I’ve put sugar in 
happened ‘for the best.” After which devout : 3 3 them, instead of salt.” 
acknowledgment, she invited Van and my self “Tt’s just as well,’ * chimed in Van. 
to take tea with her the ensuing evening asa: I said nothing, but privately thought that the 
kind of ratification of the engagement. : 3 difference was considerable. A few moments 
When we made our appearance, in accordance } afterward, Mrs. Griggs announced, by a slight 
with this invitation, Van honoring the occasion 3 ’ shriek, that “a had made another discovery, 
by Wearing a vest and cravat of the most un-} “‘Deary me,”’ she cried, ‘if here ain’t a tack 
heard of pattern, (his taste in dress was always } : in my baked apple.” 
rather alarming, ) Miss July met us, her usually § $s ‘And I have just found one in mine,” said I, 
rosy face flushed to a deep red, and having $ drawing it forth. 
greeted Van by pulling his hair vigorously, an § $ “And I believe I can contribute my. share,” 
operation which he appeared to relish highly, 3 S added Van. 
‘ccounted for her flushed appearance, saying, 3 “So can I,”’ said our impromptu housekeeper, 
Vou. XXXIX.—8 
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nowise sia iceattaiie then, when she had fin- ; 
ished laughing, proffered the following explana- 
tion, 

“TI do think, I’m just the funniest being ever 
was.. I wanted to flavor the apples nicely, so [3 
stuck what I thought was a clove in each one; 
but I was in such a hurry that, somehow or 
other, I got hold of the tacks instead. Both 
being black, you know, and almost the same : 
size, the mistake was natural.” 

From this last point of view I secretly dis- 
sented, and abstained from touching anything, 
not knowing what species of ‘‘natural mistakes” 
I might have further to combat with. As for ; 
Van, he was just as well contented as if every- 
thing bad been prepared by a perfect mistress 
of .the culinary art. 

Not long after this, Van set himself vigorously 
to work in search of the delinquent Plunkett, 
who had left the town. Having succeeded in 
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finding his whereabouts, the indefatigable Van : 
Now, Plunkett chaneed to be of a} 


set forth. 
remarkably timid disposition, and, frightened 


quite out of his wits by the terrific character of ? 


his accusation, he was glad to compromise, by 
handing over one third of the amount demanded. 
Van, accordingly, married our heroine, the 
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STREAM. 

“kitten,” cata the profession of the Sain 
declaring he had obtained all he had ever hoped 
3 to gain thereby, and, with her newly acquired 
3 fortune, went into the dry goods business, pros- 
3 ; pered therein, and is now one of the principal 
3 men in what is, at this period, the city of O—. 

The last time I had the pleasure of seeing 
Mrs. Van, she wore a cashmere gown, a present 
from her husband, adorned with a pattern of 
astounding size, and held in her arms a baby 
which was a marvel of diminutiveness, and 
whose tiny claws were embedded in her curls, 
which still flew about her head in every direction. 

’ My quondam partner gazed upon the twain as 
if there never had been such a pair since the 
world began, and with tears in his eyes an- 
3 nounced to me, that he didn’t know what he had 
3 ever done to deserve such happiness. 
$+ Well, opinions differ; but when I marry, it 
: will assuredly be (for I am a little man myself; 
‘woman upon a larger scale than Mrs. Van, 
who must always possess, however, some share 
Sof my regard, as our first client. 

Mem. I have steadfastly refused all Van's 
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3 invitations to dine with him, from a suspicion 
$ that possibly his wife might have some share in 
} the preparation of the repast, 
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LIFE’S STREAM. 


BY J. 8. 


We in life’s loneliness, I view 
With gladness and with sorrow 
To-day a scene of pleasure true, 
Reversed, perhaps, to-morrow; 
Scenes in memory flitting by, 
Pure as sun-beams shining, 
Some hid by clouds that intervene, 
And others joy divining— 
Life seeming like some boundless ocean 
Filled with waifs in rude commotion. 


Stop, kind friends, and view with me 
This scene as some vast river, 
Filled with sticks and straw that we 
Are lost amid them ever: 
See them there of varied color 
And form each sphere commanding— 
Some swiftly moving—some in torpor 
*Long the shore are stranding; 
Thus sage and youth, in ceaseless vying, 
Unheeded gain the shore when dying. 


The tide still ebbing swiftly on, 
All heedless of their story— 

The sun gilds bright the paths of some, 
From others hides his glory: 

The silver moon would fain, indeed, 


M’EWEN. 


His partial reign discover, 
And heal the heart that’s lefi to bleed 
With her love-light—to cover 
All the wrongs of his dire dealing here, 
And silver-sparkle in each waif’s career. 


Thus ’tis in life, or this life-stream, 
That pleasures seem deriding— 
For, though we glide forth to her sheen, 
The wavelets have no ’biding, 
But bear us ’neath some sturdy cliff, 
Some clond-shade, tree or mountain, 
And mock us—keep us still adrift 
At eve as by the fountain: 
Yea, make us weary of this life and trying, 
Hoping, praying—to only rest when dying. 


Oh, life! vain pleasures! gilded ye 
With but the sun’s bright shining: 
Gold, gems, and all—the ice as free 
Sparkles in rays refining, 
But when the gently stealing breath 
Of evening comes to kiss it, 
Tis fled—as ’twere the kiss of death— 
, And all its beauties with it; 
Thus as the tide still softly moves till even 
Leaves some to sink—bears some to Heaven. 
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MEENA. 
BY MRS. J. WORCESTER. 


CHAPTER ITI. ; ¢ Corpse, and, aware of the importance of imme- 
— = a of oe ae — $ diate aid, he hastened to summon the inmate of 
whic! of late years rendered desolate so $ a neighboring tenement. 
many hearth-stones, a gentleman was passing} ‘Bless my heart, you don’t say the poor, 
through the streets of the beautiful town of young thing is dead!” cried an elderly female, 
6—, in Kentucky, when he was attracted by : who appeared at her door when Mr. Markland’s 
the sobs and cries of a child who sat on the s patience was nearly exhausted. ‘Well, to be 
Gees of a small tenement. é s sure, she looked bad enough when she came 
, What is the matter, my little girl?’ he in- < here, but not like going so soon. It’s only yes- 
_ —- kindly on her. : terday I see her feeding her child on the steps; 
e chi ; 8 cobs ceased for a moment and $I reckon it must be this dreadful sickness, that’s 
she gazed in his face, as if wondering at the} likely to mow us all down. She was a mighty 
gentle voice: but they were quickly renewed, ; pretty creetur, and looked for all the world as 
and * repeated the cry of ‘‘ Mamma, mamma!” if this hovel wasn’t sich a place as she was used 
ame pe ~_— oe to; but death will come to all of us. An’ what’s 
arly dawn, an e street was appa- : to become of the little one?” 
rently deserted. Mr. Markland looked around ; ‘Is there no one to whom you can apply for 
and glanced into the half-open door of the cot- $ advice?” asked Mr. Markland; ‘‘I am a stranger 
og of which wi child was seated; : here, and only now walked up from the ferry to 
pr wee person met his view, not a sound } secure lodgings for my family.” 
ed his ear. : The woman thought sh 
“This is strange!” he mentally ejaculated, $ S who ainbaniaee pein we 
. he proceeded a few paces; but the deep sobs $ dollar gold piece into her hand, Mr. Markland 
: “a little one still rung on his ear, and he} desired her to have the child taken care of, and 
-" untarily turned to soothe her. ; . consult the physician she had named on all that 
Where is your mamma?” he asked, in that 3 was necessary to be done. 
- gyi which ever reaches the heart} A few hours later, Mr. Markland was seated 
=“ i She pointed into me dwelling. ; at a plentiful breakfast in the principal hotel in 
on po nse this means,” said Mr. Mark- ; the place, with his wife and smiling boy at his 
ees mi ing the little creature in his arms 3 side—but the piteous cry of the desolate little 
ep 7 ae No — being was thers, : one still rung on his ear; and the beautiful, but 
cot, in a corner of the apariment, lay $ i = 
ro pea Pp ay s ; clay cold object he had seen, seemed to rise be 
ah tee hans —— me apa of § fore him, as if to accuse him of desertion of her 
es, rigid in dea ut denoting } ® child. 
— beauty, were calm and serene. There 3 S «You do not eat, Edward; what has deprived 
w 
po mo > the room, and that little, although ! ; you of appetite?” inquired Mrs. Markland, look- 
ine clean, indicated the poverty of its in- $ ing anxiously at her husband. He evaded the 
eee oy , question, for a relation of the late incident 
é a od!” exclaimed Mr. Markland, “what : would necessarily involve an explanation of the 
- 7 cause of such destitution 2” 3 direful sickness which was ravaging the town, 
oa “ d ‘es pe oem ge passive in his arms, ‘and which from fear of alarming his wife he 
sight of the body she sprang from them, $ had sedulously k i 
SB 3 y kept from her. But his pre- 
an . . G . 
ip to the object unconscious of her ca- 3 cautions on this subject were useless, as the 
pee a again called frantically on ‘mamma, ‘mer conversation, during breakfast, turned 
- - : $ on the fearful ravages of cholera, and Mr. Mark- 
te ro stood apart from othezs, and ; land saw his wife’s cheek blanch with terror as 
rm me ee to draw the child : ’ she listened to a recital of the many appalling 
idipkacteab y embrace ere he went to. call : $ scenes which were hourly occurring. 
ut she clung still closer to She} ‘This is dreadful! horrible!” she'exclaimed, 
123 
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on regaining her dipetiliiiad. * ‘Ob, Edward! » ; one | now eae is to enna: of the } poor 
cannot we leave here immediately? Surely no } ; thing?” asked Mr. Markland, when ‘the assi- 
business can be sufficiently urgent to justify us ‘ < duities of his wife had succeeded in bringing 
in risking life by remaining in this pestilential } * pack animation to the exhausted child, and she 
atmosphere.” ; had sunk into a quiet sleep. 

“T am equally unwilling with yourself, dear; ‘Oh! papa, do take her home with us,” said 
Margaret, to have you and Rupert exposed to 3 Rupert, who stood listening eagerly to all that 
it,” replied Mr. Markland. ‘The friends who $ passed. ‘‘See what a nice little girl she is, 
came with us will proceed up the river to-day; ; and what beautiful curls she has, and what q 
and, as we have tested that boat, and know} pretty, soft hand. She shall be my little sister, 
there is no sickness on board, I wish you and é and I soa love her so dearly—do take her home, 
our boy to go on, and I will rejoin you at Pitts- § ; papa.” 
burg as soon as possible.” : A tear glistened in Mrs. Markland’s eye as 

‘*Leave you here to encounter the horrors of 3 she replied, ‘‘She is about the age our Mary 
cholera alone!” cried Mrs. Markland. ‘‘No, ? would have been had she been spared to us, 
Edward, if you must stay, I will stay, too: so , What is best to be done, dear Edward?” 
say no more about it. We are in the hands of § “She would be much care to you on our 
One, without whose permission not a sparrow ; journey, Margaret—and also a tax in our visit 
falls, and I was weak and foolish to fear. Let § to our friends; had we not better leave her here 
our trust be in Him!” in the charge of some suitable person? We can 

Mr. Markland’s eyes beamed with love and} then consider the matter, and if we judge best 
approbation, as he assured his wife he would : on our return from the North, we can then claim 
use every possible precaution to avoid exposure $ her.” 
or fatigue; and tenderly bidding her adieu, he : } «But, papa,” urged the boy, “she may die 
proceeded to his place of business. : of cholera while we are gone, and then you will 

The law suit, which had so imperiously de- $ feel so sorry you did not take her with us.” 

manded Mr. Markland’s presence in C—— at : “She may not be kindly treated, or else sub- 
this trying period, he found, on inquiry, was } jected to evil influences,” said Mrs. Markland, 
postponed for an indefinite length of time, owing } ‘‘and even at her tender age the foundation is 
to the absence of an important witness; and he : laying for good or ill. I think, my love, if we 
hastened back to the hotel to give his wife the { design to take her at all, it will be best to do 
welcome assurance that he would leave the place } so at once; Rose has been used to the care of 
by the first boat. He had nearly reached the} children and can attend to her; and as Rupert 
place of his destination, when a hearse passed : says, we should feel badly if we found, on our 
him at a very rapid pace. Not a solitary ? return, that she had become a victim to this fell 
mourner appeared to be following. Suddenly, : disease.” 
a piteous ery rung on his ear, and, hastily : Mr. Markland never opposed the benevolent 
turning, he beheld the little creature he had ° resolutions of his wife, and it was decided that, 
seen in the morning, dragging along at a dis- ; if, upon inquiry, there was no one to claim the 
tance, and her heart-rending cries of ‘‘mamma, ; child, she should henceforth be considered as 
mamma!” attracting the notice of all who passed. ; belonging to the family of her benefactor. 

‘Good heaven!” exclaimed Mr. Markland, ; Rupert clapped his hands with joy, but upon 
‘*was there no one humane enough to take care ; his mother’s caution that sleep and quiet were 
of this desolate child?” and he rapidly retraced ; important for the child in her present heated 
his steps. As the child raised her eyes and be- } and excited state, he seated himself by the 
held him her sobs ceased. She ran forward a} lounge where she reposed to watch her slum- 
few steps, caught the skirt of his coat in her } bers. 
little hands, and again exclaiming, “Mamma, ! Mr. Markland could gain no information of 
mamma!” dropped senseless on the ground. >the mother of his little charge, but that she 

A crowd quickly collected, but no one came had come there about a week previously. She 
forward to claim or assist the little sufferer, { ‘had never associated with her neighbors, and 
and, taking her up in his arms, Mr. Markland } her manners and appearance were evidently 
proceeded to the hotel, deposited her on a sofa } ; superior to those around her. He was shown 
in his wife’s apartment; and Mrs. Markland } ; a change of wearing apparel of the mother’s, 
was soon earnestly engaged in restoring her, : ; ‘ and a little frock of the child’s, which the woman 
without waiting to question her husband on a } ; he had first called to her assistance, a ne 
subject so strange. ; \ wae ‘‘every stitch” that could be found: 
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were of fine materials, although much worn. ; to nase eye—‘‘I know he is handsome, at least 
$ every one calls him so, and every one says, too, 
‘that he is rich and good—but still, papa, I do 
snot love him, and I know you will not ask me 


A torn letter was also produced, in which, $ 
written, in a manly hand, were expressions } 
of deep affection for the mother and child; but § 


s 
‘ 
Ny 
N 


no clue to anything farther, except one allu- 
sion to “darling little Meena.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Fourteen years had passed, and although 
death had made no inroads in their circle, there 
was otherwise as much change in the members 
of Mr. Markland’s family as such a lapse of time 
usually effects. 

Mr. Markland and his wife had grown older, 
and already a few silvery threads were discerni- 
ble, mingling with his raven locks, and his 
wife’s auburn tresses; but the hearts of both 
still beat warmly with love to God and their 
fellow-beings. 

Rupert Markland, now a young man of 
twenty-two, with a face and figure that might 
have served as a model for a statue, was the 
idol of his parents, and beloved by all who 
knew him. And Meena, the little one intro- 
duced under circumstances so afflicting, was to 
her adopted parents a treasure beyond all price. 

Meena might have heard in infancy that she 
was not the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Mark- 
land, but if so, she retained no recollection of 
it, and nothing in their conduct could ever re- 
mind her that she was a child of charity; it 
seemed as if they, too, had forgotten it; and 
Rupert had only of late recalled it. 

Meena was now seventeen, her face and form 
were faultless, and there was a wild grace in 
her movements, a witchery in her manners, 
that no pen can portray. She was beloved by 
all, the admired above all where all were lovely. 

“What answer am I to return to Mr. Barrett, 
Meena!” said Mr. Markland. ‘He waited on 
me this morning, purposely to sue for your hand 
for his son!” 
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“You can frame an answer, dear father—say 
that I am too young for such considerations, 
that you cannot part with me, or that I cannot 3 
love any one but my dear father, and mother, 3 
and Rupert.” As she spoke, a slight blush ? 
suffused her cheek. 

“But consider, my child, Mr. Barrett is im- 
mensely rich—George is his only child, hand- 
some, well educated, and all that is desirable in 
selecting a partner for life—what reasonable } : 


$ 


to marry him—and mamma will not, nor Ru- 
pert”—her eyes, at this moment, encountered 
Rupert’s; but, she knew not why, they fell 
beneath his gaze. 

‘No, my darling, I will not ask you to marry 
George Barrett, nor any one else your heart dis- 
approves. I am in no hurry to resign my pre- 
cious child to another,” cried Mr. Markland, 
‘‘so that business is settled, and I will inform 
Mr. Barrett that you decline the honor of his 
son's addresses.” 

‘‘She is not my sister,’”’ mentally ejaculated 
Rupert, as he hastily left the room and retired 
into the thick wood adjoining the house, to recall 
all the circumstances of Meena’s adoption in‘o 
the family, and to analyze the feelings he was 
thus suddenly rendered conscious of possessing 
toward her. 

‘‘Mother dear,” said Rupert Markland, as lie 
seated himself in his mother’s dressing-room, a 
few hours after the above conversation, ‘will 
you tell me all about your journey to the North, 
when I was a little boy, and how you came to 
take charge of Meena?” 

Mrs. Markland started in astonishment. 

‘‘Who has been telling you anything about it, 
Rupert?” : 

“You forget, mother, that I was eight years 
old at the time and can recollect all that passed.” 

‘*T have so long considered Meena as our own, 
that I had almost forgotten it myself,” replied 
Mrs. Markland, ‘‘and I should be sorry to have 
her know that she has no natural claim upon 
us—I do not think she has now the least suspi- 
cion of it, and her feelings are so sensitive that 
she would be deeply grieved, were she told that 
there was actually no tie existing between us.” 

‘‘But, mother, there may be ” Rupert 


” 


” 


> stopped, and a deep color suffused his cheek; 
; but his mother, without noticing his embarrass- 
3 ment, proceeded to relate the circumstances of 


Meena’s introduction into the family, adding to 
the facts we have before stated that her husband 
had left his address with Dr. Hanson, of C——, 


; that he might give them information if any in- 
’ quiries were ever made about the unfortunate 


woman and her child. ‘But se many years 
have now passed,” she continued, ‘‘that there 
>is no probability we shall ever learn anything 


objection can you have to receiving him as your ¢ $ of her parentage, and your father has deter- 
lover?” : mined that she shall never know she is not our _ 

‘Indeed, dear father, I do not love George : > child. I believe we love her almost, if not quite, 
Barrett,” exclaimed Meena, while a tear started ? as well as yourself, my Rupert, and I think she 
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is too dear to you to cause you any regret at 
her receiving the provision of a daughter.” 

**You do me but justice, dear mother, but yet I 
think—I think—perhaps it would be better-——” 
again he stopped. 

‘What do you mean, Rupert, what would be 
better?” inquired Mrs. Markland, in surprise. 

‘I don’t know,” replied the youth, absently; 
and, before his mother could comment on his 
strange behavior, he abruptly left the room. 

“If Rupert is avaricious, and feels that we 
are bestowing on Meena what should be solely 
his own, I have been deceived in my son,” said 
Mrs. Markland to her husband, after recounting 
. to him the foregoing conversation. 

‘It cannot be!” exclaimed Mr. Markland. 
‘*Rupert has ever been one of the most dis- 
interested and generous of human beings, and 
he could not evince more devoted affection for 
a sister than he has uniformly done for Meena, 
and yet you find he has always remembered the 
events which introduced her into our family.” 

_ But the solitary cogitations of the young man 


The lovely object of their solicitude soon gave 
signs of returning consciousness, and a physi- 
cian being speedily summoned, everything re- 
quisite was done to prevent any ill effects from 
the accident. Meena had been so quickly ex. 
tricated that no ill consequences were appre. 
hended from her sudden immersion, and she 
was soon able to give an account of it, and 
also to laugh at the fright which deprived her 
of all presence of mind, when, on reaching 
$too far for a flower she wished to obtain, she 
lost her balance and was precipitated into the 
; river. 

} ‘But had you not been near to rescue me, 
: dear Rupert, it would soon have been all over,” 
; she continued, with a shudder. ‘Can I ever be 
‘ grateful enough to you for risking your life to 
> save me?” 

For a moment it seemed as if Rupert’s usual 
‘ nobleness was deserting him, but he resolutely 
‘ repelled the ungencrous feeling as he replied, 
3 “*You owe no gratitude to me, Meena. I was 
3 at some distance when your cry reached my ear, 





may better elucidate the apparent mystery than ‘and only gained the spot to see you borne from 


all the conjectures of his unsuspicious parents. 
**Meena will never love me but as a brother,” 


; the river in the arms of a stranger.” 
$ Where is he?” cried Mr. Markland, now first 


cried Rupert, despondingly, as, on leaving his } recollecting that it was not Rupert who had con- 
mother, he again sought the deep recesses of } veyed the senseless form of Meena into the 


the forest. ‘Others have the privilege of sueing { house. ‘We have been strangely remiss in 
for that heart I would die to obtain, and I must ; letting one depart to whom we are so deeply 
stand calmly by, content with the affection a indebted, without even thanking him for the 
sister should bestow—I who have made her my } obligation he has rendered.” 
idol from the moment I first beheld her! But no one could tell anything of the stranger. 
“No, it shall not be—I will tell her all—she } In the confusion he had disappeared, and only 
shall know she is not my sister—she shall know } Rupert had seen him sufficiently to recollect 
how far dearer to me she is than was ever sister ‘ him, should they ever meet again. But Rupert, 
to @ brother, and then see if she will cast me ; amid all his anxiety for Meena, felt that, among 
off for some acquaintance of a day! $a thousand, he should recognize the splendid 
“But should she only feel for me a sister’s : figure and dark, flashing eye of the man he had 
love, shall I not give her the anguish of know- ; seen, holding the corpse-like object of his own 
ing she can claim no kindred—that she is iso- ; adoration. 
lated from all on earth! Oh, no—no! I cannot George Barrett’s admiration of Meena seemed 
grieve her thus—it were far better to bear such { but the precursor of other suitors, and although 


misery alone—but should she love another?” Rupert saw them all dismissed with equal in- 
difference, his mind was in such continual agony 


Rupert clenched his hands in agony. ary 
At this moment a loud shriek reached his } as he witnessed their attentions, that it began to 
ear. He could not be mistaken in the voice, it } prey on his health, and his parents and Meena 
was Meena’s! Rushing hastily to the spot from ; were tortured with the most painful apprehen- 
whence the sound proceeded, he beheld a man } sions as they viewed his wasted form and pale 
emerging from a stream which flowed through } and melancholy countenance. 
the grounds, bearing in his arms her who oc-} “It is the climate that is destroying our Ru- 
eupied all his thoughts. Rupert would have } pert,” exclaimed his mother, as she gazed at 
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snatched the precious burthen from him, but 
the stranger, gently, yet firmly, resisted the at- 
_tempt, and saying, ‘‘Show me where I can take 


‘him from the window, while her eyes filled with 
‘tears. ‘He must go into a more genial air.” 
> But Rupert resolutely resisted every proposi- 


her to get proper assistance,” he followed the ; tion to leave his home, and his parents un- 
half frantic youth in his progress to the house. ‘ willingly acquiesced in his determination. 
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CHAPTER III. s hastily round: his face flushed, then he grow 

Nornine -had been learned of the stranger } ; pale; while he stood as if undecided whether to 
who had rescued Meena from the river, and, | ohentie or retreat. But the hesitation was 
notwithstanding Rupert’s gratitude, he felt irri- ; momentary, and with the easy grace of one to 
tated and disturbed at the frequent desire she } whom courts might be familiar, he advanced 
expressed to meet her deliverer. toward the young people, conscious that he was 

“Tt is very strange, Rupert, that we have recognized. 
never beheld the person to whom I am so much $ : ‘“We have long sought you, sir,” said Rupert, 
indebted,” said Meena, as she was one morning } : his fine face now only beaming with the intense 
walking with Rupert by the stream which had ; gratitude which swelled his heart, as he con- 
go nearly proved fatal to her. The subject was ; tinued, ‘believe us not ungrateful for the deep 
never a pleasant one to him, and he answered $ $ obligation you rendered, that we have so long 
rather pettishly that it was probably some pass- delayed our acknymbeiignents,. but we had no 
ing traveler. ; clue by which to discover you.’ 

“I do so want to see and thank him,” cried} Meena could no longer be restrained by the 
Meena, enthusiastically. ‘What did he look } forms Rupert would observe, and, stretching 
like, Rupert? Was he old, or was he young? ; out her hand to the stranger, while her face 
You saw him long enough to know how he } glowed with the excess of grateful emotion, she 
reeked, yet you will never describe his appear- ; exclaimed, 
ance.’ é “Oh! let me thank you! But for you, sir, 

“You cannot suppose, Meena, that at a mo- : my beloved parents and brother would now be 
ment of such excitement, when her I held dearest : * saddened by my loss. How shall we ever repay 
on earth lay apparently dead before me, I should } you for so generously risking your own life to 
make a very close observation of her preserver, } save that of one entirely uhknown to you?” 
although my heart is full of gratitude to him: The gentleman took the litile hand that was 
I should know him again certainly, and, if we 3 extended, and, gently pressing it, he replied, 
ever meet, will endeavor to express my thanks} Indeed, my dear young friends, you entirely 
to him, and wish I could, in any way, repay in ; over-rate the slight service I was able to render, 
some measure so vast an obligation.” $ but I rejoice to see that you, Miss Markland, 

As Rupert turned his eyes from Meena at the : have not been a sufferer from the accident.” 
conclusion of this speech, he suddenly started,; ‘You know us, sir,” cried Rupert. ‘Yet 
his before pale face grew yet paler, and then 3 you would not give us the happiness of learning 
flushed as if with unwonted agitation: he hesi- ; who was our benefactor, that we might endeavor 
tated for a moment, then, turning to his com-}to express the gratitude with which our hearts 
panion, said in a low, husky voice, ‘‘Your wish } were filled.” 
is at last gratified, Meena, there is your pre- | “T learnt from Dr. Wilmot who it was I had 
server—I cannot mistake him.” 3 been so happy to assist,” returned the stranger, 

At a short distance from the youthful pair 3 with a smile—‘‘and from him too I heard of the 
stood a gentleman, leaning against a tree. He ; young lady’s restoration.” 
had evidently been engaged in squirrel hunting, ; ‘But my father and mother are earnest to 
as a number of the little animals lay by his side, } see and thank the preserver of their child,” 
and he now rested on his gun, apparently so} cried Meena. “Will you not go with us and 
absorbed in watching for more game that he{ give them the delight of acknowledging the 
heeded not the approach of the intruders. } obligation? Or will you not tell us where they 

“Are you sure it is he, Rupert?” whispered } } may find you?” 

Meena, her face illumined with excitement and } There was an expression of melancholy on 
delight. “Oh! let me speak to him and thank } the countenance of the stranger, as he gazed 
him!” S earnestly at the lovely speaker; and he hesi- 

“Stay, Meena, and let me—as your brother—’’ 3} tated for a moment, ere he replied, “I am unfit 
The words seemed to produce a choking sensa- { at present, my dear young lady, to appear at 
tion, but after a moment, Rupert concluded the your father’s; but I should value his acquaint- 
sentence, while, with a firm grasp, he restrained } ance, although not for the purpose of receiving 
the impetuous girl from rushing forward. { acknowledgments which I assure you are un- 

“Let me thank him. As your brother, it is ; merited. My residence is about five miles from 
I who should do it.” $ this place, and my name is Clifford, and to re- 

The sound of their footsteps seemed now first { ceive any of Mr. Markland’s family at my dwell- 
to reach the gentléman’s ear, and he turned : ing will be to me a source of pleasure.” ' He 
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then made some allusion to his game, sell 
gathering it up, paid his parting courtesies to 
the young people and left them. 

“Oh! Rupert, are you not glad we have seen 
him? Is he not a noble-looking man? Such 


eyes, and his figure so commanding—he looks } 


fitted to perform glorious deeds,” exclaimed the 
animated girl. But Rupert walked on in silence. 
‘*You do not speak, Rupert, what is the mat- 
ter? Do you not admire Mr. Clifford?” 
“You leave no room for my admiration, 


Meena; yours is so overwhelming it will suffice ; 


for us both.” 

«‘Rupert!” cried Meena, in amazement, ‘what } 
has come over you?” 

The youth’s face was livid with agony, and 
his secret trembled on his lips. 

‘*Meena,” he began, in a voice so hollow she $ 
started in affright. At this moment they per- : 
ceived Mr, Markland advancing. 

The unhappy young man suddenly grasped } 
the hand of his companion and frantically ex- 
claimed, 

“Meena, you must know all, if it seals my 


misery; but not now—at some future moment } 


I must tell you—but do not—oh! do not let the 
acquaintance of an hour supersede in your heart 
the tried affection of years!” 

Agitated and alarmed at Rupert’s manner, 
Meena would have questioned him; but Mr. 
Markland had now reached them, 
she could utter a syllable, Rupert had disap- : 
peared, 

To Mr. Markland’s anxious inquiry at her } 
agitated manner, Meena felt, she knew not why, 
that nothing should be said of Rupert; but her 
account of the meeting with the stranger who 
had rescued her was a sufficient explanation of 
the emotion she evinced. 

“«Mr. Clifford!” cried Mr. Markland, on listen- 
ing to Meena’s recital. ‘It was, then, our new 
neighbor who so miraculously appeared for your 
preservation.” 

“You know him, then, dear father. 
have we not heard of him before?” 

“Do not be in such a hurry, my little girl, to 
get all the news,” replied Mr. Markland, laugh- 
ing. ‘It is only since you walked out this 
morning that I learned Mr. Clifford had pur- 
chased Mr. Barrett’s elegant plantation. To 
whisper a secret in your ear, Meena, it is said $ 
that your cruelty has so preyed upon poor $ 
George, that his parents, who live only for 
him, have determined to withdraw him from so : 
dangerous a neighborhood; and Mr. Barrett 
has hastily concluded the sale of his plantation ° 
to Mr. Clifford, who is reported to be also a 


Why 


and before } 


A. 
millionaire. Mr. Barrett is going, with his wife 
and son, to Europe, in the next steamer.” 
Meena, who really felt much friendship for 
George Barrett, expressed her sorrow at such 
} intelligence, and her hope that the part which 
’ concerned herself was without foundation. 
; Rupert did not appear until the family assem- 


> 


’ bled at dinner, and he was, then, doomed to 
3 listen throughout the meal to the extravagant 
3 praises of Mr. Clifford. Mr. Markland had not 
3 delayed a moment, after Meena’s:inforniation, 
to call upon her preserver, and returned home 
gin a state of delightful excitement at the new 
$ friend and neighbor they had acquired. 

As soon as she could get an opportunity to 
§ speak, Meena eagerly inquired of her father if 

he saw Mrs. Clifford. 

‘‘T may see her now, my dear,”’ said Mr. Mark- 
land, laughing heartily with an arch glance at 
; the inquirer. ‘*Why, Meena, what made you 
3 } decide that Mr. Clifford had a wife?” 

: ‘“‘He is old enough to have one, dear father, 

I am sure—for, although so very handsome, he 
¢ must be at least forty.” 
“You young people think forty a very ad- 
s vanced age,” continued Mr. Markland, still 
Slaughing. ‘But let me tell you, Miss Meena, 
that Mr. Clifford is none too old for a beau 
* yet—he is either a bachelor or a widower, and 
; lives at that splendid place like a prince. He 
is far handsomer than any young man about 
> here, and perhaps, Meena, by appearing as 
s attractive as possible, you may yet queen it 
there as Mrs. Clifford yourself.” 

Rupert started to leave the table, but the gay 
reply of Meena arrested him. 

‘Oh! papa, I have no hope of effecting such 
a conquest; Mr. Clifford is a noble-looking 
man, but you must allow he is not half so hand- 
some as Rupert, and I am determined never to 


marry @ man one whit inferior to my brother— 


marrying a man old 
I should catch 
to him— 


and then to think of one’s 
} enough to be their father—why, 
} myself saying ‘yes sir’ and ‘no sir’ 
: no, indeed, papa, I am determined never to 
} marry an old man. But Mr. Clifford would not 
thank us for disposing of him thus summarily,” 
she continued, laughing merrily. 
“Well, my dear, you must take your own 
way; but I can tell you Mr. Clifford made a 
} great many inquiries about you, and said you 
‘ resembled strongly a very dear friend—so if 
; you should change your mind, I think his heart 
3 will not be impenetrable.” 
: The few words uttered so playfully by Meena 
$ seemed to give new life to the desponding Ru- 
? pert—his eye was for awhile illumined with its 
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former brilliancy, and a smile again played over 
his countenance; but these were speedily dis- 
pelled by the intimacy which commenced be- 
tween his family and Mr. Clifford; and it could 
not but be evident, even to an uninterested ob- 
server, that Meena was the attraction which 
drew their new friend to the mansion of her 
father, his eye followed her wherever she moved, 
he would always select the seat nearest to her, 
and, by his varied and intellectual conversation, 
so enchain her attention that she willingly re- 
mained by him, and would ever greet his ap- 
pearance with a beaming smile of welcome. 

“Meena!” repeated Mr. Clifford, when, on 
the first day of his introduction, he heard 
the name pronounced by her mother. Mrs. 
Markland looked up, in surprise, and perceived 
her guest gazing steadfastly at the girl, while 
his face was deadly pale: he seemed to recollect 
himself as his eye encountered that of Mrs. 
Markland, and apologized, saying, 

“Pardon me, madam—but your daughter’s 
name is uncommon—and it was borne by a 
mother I dearly loved.” 

Mrs. Markland only bowed; but the circum- 
stance, slight as it was, considerably impressed 
her mind. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MeENA was, one day, listening, with deep in- 
terest, to a recital of some adventure of Mr. 
Clifford’s, when, on raising her eyes, she beheld 
Rupert gazing at her with such intensity, and a 
face so haggard, that she started in affright, 
and, forgetful of all else, she hastened toward 
him, exclaiming, 

“You are ill, dearest Rupert—what has be- 
fallen you?” 

The unhappy youth drew her arm within his 
own and slowly left the room. Mr. Clifford 
looked pityingly after them, and tears gathered 
in the eyes of Mrs. Markland as she watched 
their retreating figures. 

Rupert trembled so that Meena was obliged 
to support him, although little less agitated her- 
self; for there was something in his manner 
Which thrilled her heart with apprehension as 
he drew her into the library. 

“I must speak, Meena, I must know and re- 
veal all, though death and destruction should 
be the consequence. I shall go mad to remain 
longer in this state of uncertainty. Answer 
me,” he continued in a solemn and impressive 
tone, “answer me—and truly, by all your hopes 
of happiness—will you marry Mr. Clifford?” 

“What do you mean, Rupert, that you act so 
strangely?” cried the astonished girl. ‘0h! 
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; tell ine, my beloved brother, what has thus agi- 
$ tated you?” 

‘*Call me not by that hated name,” he cried: 

3 “I abjure it forever—would that I had never 
S heard it! But you do net answer me—tell me, 
$ Meena, without equivocation—will you marry 
§ Mr. Clifford?” 
§ ‘Rupert, dear Rupert, what has happened?” 
exclaimed the horror-struck girl, now fully con- 
vinced that his senses had forsaken him. Oh! 
tell me, my precious brother, what has afflicted 
you?” 

‘Will you still call me so?” he exclaimed; 
“shave I not abjured the title? Iam no brother 
of yours! I have worshiped you through life— 
yet you will forsake me—you will leave me to 
marry this detested man!” 

‘“*What can you mean, Rupert? I will marry 
no one—never marry if you disapprove it— 
certainly,” she added, in a calm voice, “I will 
never marry Mr. Clifford.” 

“‘You promise me, Meena,” he cried, eagerly, 
‘you solemnly promise me never to marry 
him?” 

‘‘T will promise you that, or anything, if you 
will only be calm; but what can have caused 
you to be so agitated, my darling brother?” 

‘‘Again that hateful sound. Meena, will you 
not believe me, I am not your brother—you are 
no child of’ my parents!” 

Meena, for a moment, gazed at him in speech- 
less agony: then, exclaiming, ‘‘ No child of your 
parents? Who then am 1?” She staggered and 
would have fallen, had not Rupert caught her 
in his arms, and strained her convyulsively to 
his breast. 

“Do not weep, my own idolized Meena,” he 
cried, as the tears now streamed down her 
cheeks—‘‘do not weep, but promise to render 
me happy by becoming, in reality, their daughter. 
Oh, Meena! you know not how I have worshiped 
you—the torture I have endured when I wit- 
nessed such devotion in others as I was with- 
held from paying. Say, Meena, will you not 
generously repay me for the misery I have 
suffered, by giving me that heart which is above 
all price?” 

‘“*T cannot realize what you tell me, Rupert,” 
returned Meena, faintly; ‘‘spare me now, I en- 
treat you, and let me get more calm, ere you 
say more.” 

It was bliss to Rupert to be allowed to support 
the weeping girl, and they sat there in silence, 
her head reclining on his shoulder, while his 
$arm encircled her waist, until the entrance of 
’ Mrs. Markland aroused Meena, and she started, 
* as if detected in wrong, from the arms of Rupert. 
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vol MEENA. 
ly dear children, I aire sonigit you every- , dinner passed ve very differently £ from their usual 
me 4 cried Mrs. Markland, as she entered. 3 social meals. 
“«] feared you were ill, Rupert, when you took ’ As Mr. Markland had promised, he talked with 
your sister from the room, and, as soon as Mr. ; Meena of the past, described the first moment 
Clifford left, I came in search of you.” he had seen her, and the view he had obtained 
Rupert felt that Meena trembled as the name ; of her dead mother. But he passed over the 
of “sister” fell from his mother’s lips. $ sad, rude burial, only saying he had again en. 
“Mother,” he said, solemnly, ‘‘I have been ® countered her, weeping, in the street, and thai 
ii—ill, almost to distraction; it remains with ; from that time she had been cherished equally 


s 


this dear one and my parents, to give me life, : with his own Rupert. 
and hope, and happiness. I have told aseden ¢ «‘And now, Meena,” he continued, ‘will you 
all, mother—I have told her she is not your $ grieve us by disowning us as parents? We sue 
child, that I may sue her to become so. Will < you to become, indeed, our wy vente 
you not receive her anew, as a daughter, my ; ing Rupert happy, you will make us so.’ 
mother—as the idolized wife of your son?” “Oh, my more than father!” cried she; “my 
‘Willingly, gladly, my Rupert, if you can § g whole life will be inadequate to prove my grati- 
prevail on her to become so,” cried Mrs. Mark- § * tude; but spare me now on this subject—all js 
land; “but you are agitating her too much, now; $ so strange—so wonderful—so unexpected!” 
let her go with me and endeavor to recover from Mr. Markland suffered her to leave him, and, 
the effects of your impetuosity.” And, with a § in the retirement of her own room, Mcena sought 
mother’s tenderness, Mrs. Markland led the $ that composure she so much needed. 
trembling girl to her chamber, nor left her till ; In her early walk, the ensuing morning, 
she was soothed and composed. $ Meena again met Rupert. What arguments he 
‘How blind we have been!” exclaimed Mr. ; used to comfort her, we may not reveal; but 
Markland, when he had listened to his wife’s 3 certain it is, that, although her manner Was 
recital. ‘Well, it is not wonderful that Rupert } somewhat agitated on her return to the house, 
should have bestowed his heart on her, when it was less sorrowful than on the preceding day, 


he knew she was not his sister; for whom can he § and her eyes again sparkled with a portion od 

find so fascinating, so perfect? But will she $ their wonted brilliancy. 

give him her heart in return, or is he to be$ The post-man’s horn sounded while the family 

doomed to the misery of unrequited — were at breakfast, and the servant soon entered 
**T think that he cannot sue in vain,’ ’ replied § ; with the letters and papers. Mr. Markland 

the mother, who felt that her son’s attractions 3 3 turned them over, and, taking up one of un 

must be irresistible. ; usual size and thickness, he observed, in a 


When Meena appeared, on the summons to } accent of surprise, “From C——; I hope they 
dinner, her eyes swollen with weeping, Mr. have not raked up that troublesome law-suit 
Markland stood looking out of the window—he sagain. But this package must contain more 
turned as she entered, and the next moment she i than one musty parchment.” And gathering 
was sobbing in his arms. $ up his letters, he retired to the library. 

‘“*My darling little girl,” he exclaimed, press- 3 It seemed as if the mention of C had im- 
ing her tenderly to his heart; ‘“‘why this agita- pressed all present with the idea of something 
tion? Are you not as fondly beloved as any ; connected with Meena. Mrs. Markland and her 
child can be? Let me wipe away these tears, ; ; son involuntarily exchanged significant glances, 
and see you look cheerful again, or I shall begin $ sand Meena gazed at them both with a pale face 
to think you only loved us for the name of pe- Sand trembling frame. The silence which ensued 
rent.” 3 3 was interrupted by a summons for Mrs. Mark- 

“Oh, you know not how dearly I love you!” : land from her husband. 
cried the poor girl, weeping piteously. “But} Left alone with Rupert, Meena, for the firs 
I do not anteng to any one, even my very name $ :time, seemed to realize that he was not he 
is unknown.” ‘brother; her eye sank beneath his impassioned 

“This is wrong, Meena; you have long been 3 gaze, and in vain she essayed to speak, with the 
our child, you must still remain so,” said Mr. artless confidence she had been wont to do, af 
Markland, kindly. ‘But sit down by me, now, ; the letter which she seemed intuitively oom 
and eat your dinner like a good girl, and we ; vineed related to herself. But, as if reading 
will then talk all this over quietly, and, I hope, } 3 her thoughts, Rupert replied to them, 

: 


in a manner to make you feel happy again.” $ “Tt can only be a letter of business, dearest 


Rupert did not make his appearance, and the } Meena; do not be thus agitated.” 








MEENA. 
Ere the girl could gain composure to reply, ; to the address you left with me, and sincerely 
she, too, was summoned to the library; and, in} hope, if the little orphan is still living, they 
the hope of rendering her more calm, Rupert; may afford a clue by which to discover with 
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gaily exclaimed that he was not going to be the 
only one excluded from a family party, and, 
drawing her arm within his own, he conducted } 
her into the presence of his parents. 


CHAPTER V. 

Tus mysterious package proved to be from 
Dr. Hanson, of C » with whom Mr. Markland 
had left, his address, in the hope that some light 
might be thrown on the parentage of Meena. 


| whom she is connected.” 

With all the tenderness of parental love, did 
Mr. and Mrs. Markland make known the con- 
* tents of the letter, and put into the hands of 
>the agitated Meena these mementoes of her 
smother, which, with true delicacy, they had 
3 forborne to examine; and when, by their kind- 
j ness and caresses, the poor girl had regained 
3 some degree of composure, they silently left the 
; room, motioning to Rupert, who unwillingly 


It stated that a few days previous, the doctor 3 ; followed their example. 


had been called to attend a dying woman named ° 


Sarah Elland; that she appeared to have some- } : 


thing on her mind that caused her much dis- 
tress; and when convinced she could have no 
hope of recovery, had confessed to him, that, 


fourteen years before, she was one morning 
roused from her sleep by a strange gentleman $ 


knocking at her door and entreating her to go ; 
to a neighboring cottage, where a poor, young $ 


3 Feeling the relief of thus being at liberty to 
indulge her emotions, Meena sat with the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, gazing at the un- 
opened packet: at length, with trembling hands 
and a silent appeal for strength in her * palate 
task, she broke the seal. 

Some half dozen letters were bound together 
with a ribbon, another little folded paper com- 
; pleted the contents. As Meena tremblingly 
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woman lay dead; that he gave her a piece of { surveyed the letters, which she expected would 


gold to take care of the child of the deceased, 
which she promised to do; that as soon as the 
gentleman left her she went to the cottage, and 


the first object that attracted her attention was $ 


a glittering ring on the finger of the corpse; that 
this she hastily drew off and secreted in her 
bosom; that, on searching the pocke:s of the 


deceased, she discovered a singularly wrought 3 


purse containing several pieces of gold, which 
she also secreted, and also a package of letters, 
Which were with some articles of wearing ap- 
parel in a small trunk; that the lid of the trunk 


was marked E. C.; and that the letters and trunk 3 


she hid, lest they should impart some knowledge 
through which inquiry might be made for the 
purse and ring. 

“The woman professed great penitence for 
the theft she had committed,” continued Dr. 
Hanson’s letter. 
known any peace since that hour; that although } 
she spent the gold, she never could bring her- 


telf to part with the purse and ring, but had : 
kept them and the letters carefully hid, often ; 


determining to seek me and relieve her con- 
science by revealing her crime, but had been 
unsble to gain resolution to do so until the 
‘error of death wrung it from her. 
\reated me, finally, if I knew where the gentle- 
man was who took the child, to send the articles 


immediately to him and beg him to forgive her.” ; 


Dr. Hanson proceeded to say, 
“I therefore, sir, forward you such of the } 
articles as I can enclose i in a leiter according ! 


‘“‘She declared she had never ? 


She en- é 


‘reveal the tale of her birth, a secret awe stole 
< over her, and hesitatingly she glanced at the 
‘ superscription as if she were invading the con- 
fidence of her mother, whose form was now 
mouldering in the grave! 

In a bold, manly hand, on the outside, was 
written ‘‘Mrs. Ellen Wareham, London.” 
> TI cannot, ” exclaimed 
the girl, as she hid her face in her hands. A 
’ step aroused her, and, looking up, she beheld 
Mr. Clifford eatering the room. 
’ Good heavens!” he exclaimed, alarmed at 
the deathly hue of her countenance, ‘you are 
ill, Miss Markland—let me call assistance.” 

Meena attempted to speak, but, overpowered 
with emotion, she burst into’tears. 

Shocked at her agitation, Mr. Clifford ad- 
s vanced toward her and was about to speak 
, soothingly to her, when he turned deathly pale, 
; his eyes fixed on the letters before him. Meena 
: gazed at him in amazement as he again moved 
hastily toward her, and, grasping both her 
hands, he exclaimed, ‘‘Who are you? Mock 
$me not. Tell me, how came these into your 
; possession?” He seized the letters as he spoke. 
’ Trembling and affrighted, anticipating she 
scarcely knew what, Meena could only gasp 
3 forth, in almost inarticulate accents, 
’ «They were my mother’s.” 
i ‘‘My God, I thank thee!’ he cried, catching 
; her rapturously in his arms—‘my heart did not 
then deceive me—thou art indeed my child—my 
own, my long lost Meena!” 
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Overpowered by such conflicting emotions, 3 she should never again enter his presence. | 
Meena sunk almost senseless into the arms of } was in vain she wrote, and through the inter. 
her father. 3 cession of friends plead for pardon: the father 

At this moment Rupert Markland entered, ; was inexorable. Mrs. Halford secretly mei, 
and for a moment stood as if petrified at the : ; forgave, and blessed her daughter, but this was 
scene before him; then rushing furiously toward : 3 discovered by her husband, and he peremptorily 
Mr. Clifford, he exclaimed, ‘ forbade her to repeat it. 

‘*Unhand that young lady, sir, or His$ Henry Clifford was descended from a noble 
speech was cut short by the renewed exclama- $ family, but he had no wealth to reconcile the 
tions of Mr. Clifford, who, without appearing to § connection to one to whom wealth was an idol, 


” 


notice the entrance of the youth, continued, 

“And thy mother? Oh! my child, tell me of 
her! Of my wife!” 

As Meena raised her head at this adjuration, 
she beheld him, who had so loved her when he 
believed her a friendless orphan, and gently 
extricating herself from the encircling arms of 
her father, she extended her hand to the aston- 3 
ished youth, saying, 

“You, Rupert, will assist me to reveal all to 


my newly-found parent; and oh! my father, let 
the love of your child help to console you for : 
the sorrows you have sustained, for ali that you 
have yet to suffer!” 

“<T see it all,” cried Mr. Clifford, ‘you would $ 
not thus have evaded replying had she been 
spared—but God has been very merciful—let § 


me not murmur, but bless Him that He has re- 
stored my child!” 


We pass over the delight and surprise of Mr. ‘ 
and Mrs. Markland, when informed of the dis- 3 


covery of Meena’s father, one so every way de- | 
serving of her filial duty, and proceed to relate ? 
the events which separated her parents. 


Ellen Halford was the daughter of a wealthy } 
banker in London, and had just entered her : 
sixteenth year when she first met Henry Clif- } 


ford. A mutual attachment soon took place, 
but he was poor, and when he dared to sue the 
rich Mr. Halford for the hand of his heiress, he : 
was repulsed with disdain, and Ellen forbade to $ 
think of him more. 

For a time, Ellen obeyed the mandate of her 
stern father and refused to meet Henry; but at 
last, overcome by his importunities and her own 
ardent love, she consented to see him. ‘One in- 
terview led to another, and finally to an clope- 3 
ment, and the imprudent young couple were } 
indissolubly united ere Mr. Halford was aware $ 
of Ellen’s absence from his country-seat, where 
she had gone with her mother and a large party 
of friends. 

Words cannot describe his rage when in- 
formed of the event. He accused his wife, a 
gentle, timid woman, of conniving at his daugh- : 
ter’s disobedience; and solemnly vowed that, 
unless Ellen would consent to leave her husband, 


; When Ellen was seventeen years old, the little 


: Meena was born, and Mr. Clifford found hin- 
$ self, with a wife and child to support, involved 
in difficulties and embarrassments. 

It was at this time, when an old friend of his 
proposed their embarking together for America, 
offering to pay Henry’s expenses to their de- 

stined port, to be refunded when he had amassel 
; sufficient wealth to pay it with convenience. It 
’ was agony to Mr. Clifford to part with his be- 
3 loved wife and child; but poverty was advancing 
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< with rapid strides, and after so far succeeding in 
} reconciling the weeping Ellen to his departure, 
S that she no longer opposed it openly, he arranged 
everything as much for her comfort as possible, 
S put the little remaining of his earthly posses- 
sions into her hands, and promising she should 
S$ come to him as soon as he had acquired sufi- 
% cient for the expense of her voyage, he bade her 
3 what was destined to be a last farewell. 
Misfortune pursued him after his arrival in 
> America, but he wrote regularly to his wife, 
endeavoring to comfort her under their trying 
$ separation, and transmitting to her small sums, 
by which she was enabled to live, while he often 
° deprived himself of the necessaries of life to 
supply her wants. Nearly three years Henry 
’ Clifford dragged on this miserable life, separated 
, from all he held dear on earth, when he received 
$a letter from his wife, which, while it gave him 
: ; the delightful hope of a speedy reunion, yet ex- 
‘cited the utmost anxiety. She informed him 
: that an opportunity was now offered her to cross 
® the Atlantic with a lady who sought her as 4 
> companion; that they were to sail for New 
< Orleans, where it would be easy for her to get 
3 to him: she had, therefore, accepted Mrs. Wil- 
$ ton’s offer, as she should be under respectable 
3 : protection, and thus expedite their reunion. 
No mention was made of the name of the 
vessel in which they were to sail, and Mr. Clif 
ford had not the slightest clue to guide him in 
his after search for his wife and child. 
For a time, Henry waited as patiently as 
3 was possible for him to do, in the hope of hear 
Sing of his wife’s arrival in New Orleans. Bet 
Sno such tidings reached him. Fortune, which 
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had so long frowned, seemed now neuen, 


N 
more propitious, and he soon found himself $ 


possessed of a sufficient sum to enable him to 
search for his wife and child, and in an agoniz- 
ing state of uncertainty he departed for New 
Orleans; but here all his efforts to discover his 
lost treasures were ineffectual. -Almost frantic 
he now sailed for London, but here again his 
search was fruitless; the home where he had 
placed Ellen was no longer there, the old build- 
ings were displaced by new ones, and no one 
knew anything of Mrs. Wareham, which was 
the name Ellen had assumed on her husband’s 
departure, as she declared that of Clifford should 
not be known under circumstances so depressed 
and unfortunate. 

Frustrated in every attempt to find his wife, 
Mr. Clifford now came to the desperate resolu- 
tion of going to her father and upbraiding him 
with his unnatural cruelty. But here, too, all 
was changed. Mr. Halford was dead. On his 
death-bed he too late repented his sternness to 
his only child, and, with his blessing, bequeathed 
to her and her heirs the immense wealth he had 
so long labored to obtain. 

Mrs. Halford was living, but broken-hearted 
and alone. She had seen and blessed her 


daughter and grandchild the day before they 
sailed for America; but her after efforts to learn 
tidings of them had proved equally fruitless 


with Mr. Clifford's. She soon after died, leav- 
ing him all the property she had received from 
her husband, while that devised to Ellen still 
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soneiend in trust, aous ‘he or es child ¢ ever 
$ appear. 

‘Years have passed,”’ continued Mr. Clifford, 
‘‘and still the hope has clung to me that I might, 
one day, discover my lost treasures. Wealth 
seemed to flow in in abundance when I no longer 
sought or valued it. A brother of my mother’s 
returned from India laden with riches, but with 
shattered health, and his life wos speedily ter- 
minated. Ere his death he discovered me, and 
I had the melancholy satisfaction of soothing’ 
the last days of my sole remaining relative. He 
left me all his vast possessions. But wealth is 
inadequate to happiness; indeed it appeared but 
an aggravation to my sorrow, when it could no 
longer benefit my wife and child. 

“Tt seemed as if at New Orleans, if any where, 
I might sometime gain the intelligence my heart 
so desired, and here at length I determined to 
remain. God has mercifully restored my child. 
My Ellen—my wife!” His voice failed him, 
but the sobs of his Meena mingled with his own, 
and in the sympathy and devotion of his lovely 
daughter the long sorrowing man found peace. 

Mr. and Mrs. Markland experienced a rich 
reward for the benevolence they had extended 
to a desolate orphan, and Mr. Clifford felt that 
he had secured every earthly happiness for his 
darling one, when, after tenderly embracing the 
blushing girl, he resigned her to the guardian- 
ship of the enraptured Rupert, and solemnly 
entreated the blessing of the Almighty on both 


his children. 


AT NIGHT. 


BY OLIVER WADE. 


“On! Father, give me strength to drink 
This bitter cup of grief— 

Oh! let thy quiet fall, and link 

My hours of sleep with dreams of him, 
My latest, fallen leaf. 


*Tis very dark to-night—the light 
Is curtained from my sight. 

I hear the swaying vines tap light 

Upon the pane, and strain my eyes 
To pierce the pall of night. 


On yesternight when stillness slept, 
I drew the curtain up, 
And Dian’s silvery light in leapt, 
Paling as marble, all his face 
Like jeweled lily-cup. 


As pure as beautiful, thy soul 
Hath reached the perfect day, 
And left the night in eyes, my sole 
Delight. Thy lips are cold and pale, 
Their warmth has fled away. 
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morn. 
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This afternoon, I heard the bell 
Which tolled his passing corse. 
Its pulsing waves of sound still dwell, 
And echo through my brain, ‘Dead! dead!’ 
Up from its throat, so hoarse. 


I miss my darling’s nestling form— 
He sleeps with God to-night, 

Safe from all harm and earthly storm. 

I bless, and bow before His will, 
Knowing He ruleth right.” 


The mother sleeps with sorrow worn; 
But on her face so wan, 

Alternate with her tears, are born 

The smiles that angel whispers bring. 
Thus light and shade flits on. 


Go drifting, drifting, hither, thither, 
Upon the sea of sleep, 
Without a care or thought of whither; 
On, on she passes, until light 
Shall kiss and make her weep. 





BERTHA 


BY MIRIAM 


Tue sunset rays are kissing the western 
clouds to crimson, and the winds which, all 
day long, have wandered over the hills, are 
dying in whispers among the trees. 

Ah, the merry winds! How far they have 
traveled to-day; and how much good, and how $ 
much mischief they have done. The laborer, 
gratefully, lifted his hat as they passed, shook 
back his hair damp with toil, and breathed a 
blessing on the winds. The invalid’s pulse 
quickened as they entered his chamber Jaden 
with fragrance, which told of clustering leaves : 
and blossoms, turning his thoughts into new 
channels, while he mused of blue sky and bird- ; 
songs. The physician flattered himself that ; 
his last prescription had wrought an amazing ; 
change; but the winds laughed gleefully in the 
locust-tree at his absurdity, and then danced 
away over the corn-fields and down the lane, 
where children came from school. 


and a saucy whirl of dust into their bright 
faces, they passed on, and are now sinking in 
murmurs around the old farm-house. 

We cannot describe Sunny Glen as it stands 


here, with its noble old trees, its scarlet blos- § 


somed vines, its rose-wreathed windows. Then 
there is a face looking out from the roses. What 
is it that calls that flush to the cheek, that 
troubled light to the eye? 


with its ungathered treasures. 

She has grown weary of the monotony of her 
home-life, and longs for change. She is scarcely 
conscious of the depth of this yearning herself. 
Dear brother Charley, little May, father, mother 
—these are her household names of love. And 
there is another name in her heart, written more § 
than a twelve-month ago. For when last May- $ 


Only— : 
stopping—for a light toss of their sunny hair, : 


Bertha Holmes is} 
young, scarcely nineteen, and her heart is yet: 
full of youthful hopes and dreams. 
there, to-night, with her childhood behind her, ¢ 
untraced by one line of sorrow; before her, life 3 


She stands $ 


HOLMES. 
CLYDE, 


s been unspeakably precious because of its beau. 
‘tiful memories. Often, beneath the stars, with 
S clasped hands, has she recalled the treasured 
: smile, the glance, the words; hushed her heart- 
$ throbs impatiently, to catch the lowest tone, and 
° looked with unconseious, trustful worship into 
: the deep eyes. Sweet Bertha Holmes! Shall 
‘the waters of your soul flow out over desert 
* souls, or shall verdure and bloom spring up 
3 beside their murmurings? 
: The last red light is gone from the sky, and 
‘Bertha turns from the window. There is a 
3 ‘Jetter for her in the evening mail, urging an 
’ immediate visit to her cousin, who is passing a 
‘few months at Bridgwell, a charming summer 
retreat. It seems a sort of opening for her wish 
S for change, and Bertha anxiously awaits the 
‘decision of her parents. Her cousin's plan is, 
; to take her home to the city in September. 
She is going. A week serves to complete her 
arrangements, and the cars bear her to her 
She is welcomed most cor- 
, riding, and conversing beneath 


waiting relatives. 
3 dially. Walki 
* the stately trées around the village-hotel, and 
’ August is gone. ‘September winds her mel- 
3 low hour,” and Bertha is in New York. She is 
3 not one to be harmed by the frivolity and show 
: of fashionable society. She looks with interest 
} upon these, to her new phases of life—looks, 
enjoys, and learns. Gay and trustful as a child, 
she is fond of friends and company. But her 
early home education guards her, and she is 
safe from all wrong influence. Every week she 
writes to Sunny Glen and brother Charley. 
§ Every night her lips murmur prayers for them; 
Sand she knows where prayers are breathed for 
S her. What a blessed privilege is prayer! No 
$ matter how widely separated from loved ones, 
we can commit them to our Father's care. We 
Scan call down blessings upon their lives. We 
Scan pray for them. 

: But is another name never on her lips as she 


time’s sunshine was falling on the budding ; kneels in her devotion? Yes, and it comes to 
roses, and crimsoning the strawberries, Sunny } ‘her, sometimes, in the crowded drawing-room, 
Glen had a boarder. One who came to call Sto deepen the flush on her cheek, arrest the 
back the strength, which fever had wasted, in} merry laugh, and put an earnest, far-off look 
pure country air: and Bertha’s soul awoke to din her brown eyes. Is it not strange that 
new, joyful melody. She cannot define herself. 3 neither the worth, nor the foppery, that do her 
She only knows the last year of her life has $ homage, have power to make her forget? 
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Now, October is shaking down the forest, that after knowledge. Yes, she must meet him, 
leaves by handfuls, and filling the air with its} and with this portrait, this Miss Hunter, and 
dreamy haze. Bertha sits idly watching the : then she would see the difference between his 
dying flowers, or turning the leaves of a book, } friendship and his love. ‘God help me,” she 
which has been sent in for her perusal and } murmurs, “what a darkened heart will go 
opinion. An acquaintance, Nelly Hart, oceu- § back to Sunny Glen! Yet my face must not 
pies the sofa, and is merrily talking. Bertha $ tell that heart’s secret. Never! I must be very 
js not listening, till the lady, turning to her } happy to renew my acquaintance with Mr. Gray. 
particularly, accuses her of having drawn all} I can do it—I am strong. My will shall keep 
the gentlemen within the circle of her allegiance. } the color in my cheeks, my hands and eyes 
And, addressing her cousin, Nelly continues, steady.” 

“You would hardly believe, Mrs. Ormes, how It is the evening of the twentieth, and the 
very much I am thrown into the shade since: parlors of Mrs. B—— are filled with wit, wis- 
the advent of this little piece of rusticity. TI, s dom, and beauty. Bertha secures a shaded 
who have considered my belleship unquestioned $ corner till she can still her quivering pulses 
for the last twelve-month. I have yielded, thus } and look about her. She wishes she could see 
far, with good grace. But now, a new star is : him now, before other eyes are upon her. Her 
about to arise on the horizon of fashion; and I} wishes are soon gratified, for he enters the room 
warn you, Miss Holmes, how you intercept its ; with Miss Hunter and Nelly, and is immediately 
rays. I have kept myself informed with regard : surrounded by eager fashionables. Bertha sees 
to its movements for months. Now it is coming} only two, Perey Gray and his reported be- 
within range of my natural vision—and, un- ; trothed. She is the portrait. And Perey— 
fortunately, yours too. But beware! I warn} Bertha is frightened at her own trembling, as 
you beforehand.” 3 his voice reaches her, and, retreating through 

Bertha, laughingly, inquires when, and in} the window, joins a group on the piazza, and 
what part of the visible heavens, she shall look ; for the rest of the evening promises to be 
for this star, which appears to be of the ‘first } gayest among the gay. 
magnitude,” though certainly not “fixed,” and : Poor Bertha! A bright hope sprang up.in 
also asks its name. ¢ your soul once, with the first summer flowers. 

“Oh, it has been lighting some part of Eng- : Amid autumn’s fading leaves it still grew on, 
land, during the past year, and; either tired ; gathering freshness and fragrance, and winter 
of English scenery, or thinking to enhance its} snows had no power to chill it. But now it is 
brilliancy in American skies, is coming over the : torn up, withered by the uiterance only of a 
sea. It is Perey Gray. We may look for him } few words. 
the twentieth, his sister informs me. So pre- § Percy Gray is quietly enduring all the homage 
pere for parties innumerable, which shall yet } of those around him, when, suddenly, he sees a 
be in honor of this celebrity. They say, Miss } bright face far across the room. He is not 
mee a ee and her brother will dreaming. There is only one such face in all 

J . see if I do not give her} the world. He has carried its memory across 
4&3 much as one heart-ache before they leave.” {the ocean, under England's skies, and home 
And the light-hearted Nelly is gome with a again. He expected and intended to see it 
laughing good-by, and Bertha is up’ stairs in} sometime, but not so soon. He is almost sorry, 
her chamber. ‘ Stoo. He would rather have found it at the old 

It is almost night; but what is the meaning ; farm-house, for there it would have been all 
of these cold hands, and this pale face? “His ! his own. 
bride.” Now she remembers a portrait which § But why has she not been to welcome him, 
poe  gathoue Tem she went to when strangers weary him with their attention? 
; - She did not examine } Surely she knows he is here. It is in vain he 
, vy - knows there were blue eyes and : earnestly regards her. His eyes seem to have 

ght, curling hair. His bride! Then she has} lost all their old power. She docs not look at 
wrongly interpreted the eyes, the tones, the } him. 
payne a did not find as much glad- As Bertha leaves the room, Nelly Hart, who 
he: sata ret ited as he left there. ¢ bas followed the direction of his glance, and 
dei, * ulp, im, was only one of many ; knows where it has been, says carelessly, ap- 
on °° ld ‘ pe while to her it was life, love, parently forgetting her warning and threats, 
bie a nly a few days, and alte will see { ‘\By-the-by, Mr. Gray, you have not seen 

~ What bliss that would be were it not for} our little country girl.. I wonder where she is 
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hiding herself? I have hardly seen her myself, : Bertha hardly knots how it is, but she finds 

to-night.” $ herself leaning on his arm, and listening, wit) 
‘Suppose we try to find her, Miss Hart; I almost the old eagerness, to his voice. She 

am sure we can very well be spared.” 3 hardly looks or replies, but is silently hearing 
Nelly takes the proffered arm, saying, ‘‘You 3 and enjoying. Yes, it is enjoyment. She cap 

must guard well your heart, for Berty is the per- § & not help that. A little farther from the scattered 

sonification of all beauty, pride, and piquancy. ; groups, out in the October moonlight, he leads 

There she is now; look!” ¢ her, at each turn in their walk, till, finally , they 
And Percy does look, with a disturbed face, 3 pause, out of all others’ hearing. 

for Bertha knows he is coming, and throws all 3 «You said once, to-night, you were glad to 

possible interest into her face as she listens to see me; but your actions strangely belie your 


s 
¢ 


her companion. Percy sees him too, and knows : words, Miss Holmes. You takeyho interest in 
y 
his worth and excellence. ; where I have been, or what I have been doing 

‘‘Why, where in the world have you been, 3 since we parted.” 

Bertha? Let me present Mr. Gray, Miss: Bertha’s voice is cold and steady, while she 
Holmes. We have been searching for you 3 replies, ‘I have found no opportunity of giving 
until searching is a weariness.” : expression to an interest, Mr. Gray. _ You have 

Bertha looks up to meet the troubled look in N been so constantly occupied with others, that] 
those eyes, but does not understand it. 3 have not wished to interrupt you.” 

“IT trust I do not need presentation,” says “If you had known how wearied I was with 
Percy, ‘‘Miss Holmes is an old friend of mine,” $ this being occupied, it seems to me that, out of 
and he takes her hand. 3 pure charity, you might have interrupted it with 

“Indeed! and why did not Miss Holmes in- } what you knew would be a pleasure to me—your 
form me so, when I told her of your arrival?” § greeting.” 

‘How did I know the Mr. Gray you spoke of, ‘‘T was in possession of no such knowledge, 
and the one I had seen, were the same?” Bertha ; Mr. Gray. I should not have presumed on our 
carelessly replies. Then turning to Percy, short acquaintance, to add one more to the crowd 

‘Believe me, Mr. Gray, I am very glad to see 3 which you admit wearied you.” 
you again; but you must excuse me now. Mr. «‘And am I presuming on our short acquaint- 
Gale has promised to explain a sentence I found ; ance, Miss Holmes? Am I intruding on your 
in an old book, the other day. There is onetime? Am I wearying you, Bertha?” 
just like it in Mrs. B——’s library, and we are ; There is all of the old look in his eyes nov, 
going to find it.” ; and all of the old tone in his voice, as he pro- 

“This is gratitude, is it? After spending our } nounces her name. And Bertha is ready to trust 
time and talents in finding you, you dismiss us $ S him again, and believe all he may say. 
with only an ‘Excuse me,’”’ Nelly says, trying | And she does believe, while he tells her of 
to-be very much offended. s his unexpected call to England to settle some 

“Pardon me,” is Bertha’s answer, ‘‘but if I $ troublesome business affairs—of the one bright 
agen not, you were enjoying the company in hope he had kept in his heart—how, when tired 
the parlor, not ten minutes ago; and, as for the 3 and sick beneath foreign skies, it had been his 
talents, it did not require very brilliant ones to ; solace, his rest, his joy. How, to-night, it bad 
find one.” $ been so chilled by her coldness—that it only 

But Percy Gray is not one to trust actions. } waited a word from her to revive and fill his life 
Although disappointed and pained, he will yet with brightness, or die and leave it desolate. 
know the meaning of this: and to-night, too, : What great happiness fills Bertha’s soul 
if an opportunity can be gained. He will not ¢ she stands there! She remembers her distrust 
3 any tess Bertha may have the full benefit ; $ - only as one little island of sorrow in the midst 
of Mr. Gale’s explanation. ‘She may look into 3 of a vast ocean of love. 
his eyes just as she used to look into mine,” he : It is needless to say, that the hope of Percy 
says, ‘‘for a little time; and then I will claim : Gray revives. 

a few of her precious moments. It may be: When the next spring days shall come, there 
without her wishes, but if she is going to avoid 3 ; will be a wedding at Sunny Glen. Miss Hunter, 
me, the reason must come from her own lips.” § S Percy’ s cousin and playmate in childhood, ber 

Nelly shrewdly guesses something of the truth, $ : brother, Nelly Hart, and brother Charley will be 
and soon leaves the star to wander where it will. $ there. And Bertha will no longer stand with 
She knows report gives him to Miss Huntef, but $ S troubled face at the window, but will go out 
there is no trusting that. ‘make glad the life of Percy Gray. 
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THE LUCKY MISFORTUNE. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Mosr children are born with great capacities ; no more leniency to his misfortunes on that 
for mischief, but poor Boyd Thurstan’s phreno- ; account. If a thing was mysteriously broken, 
logical developments in that particular were so ; it was soon proved that Boyd had been the cul- 
far beyond those of ordinary boys, that one; prit. He maimed every chair in the house by 
might have thought the destructive bumps of a ; playing horse with it—killed a flock of canaries 
large family had been condensed into that little { trying philosophical experiments upon them— 
cranium. 3 accustomed the cat to spasms by charges from an 

He told the truth when he said, ‘‘He couldn’t : electric battery—dressed up ghosts to frighten 
help it;” but that plea did not help him, as his } the housemaids, and scared himself in conse- 
mother never governed her progeny upon theo- ; quence till the place rang with his shrieks. His 
ries laid down by our crowd of modern wise- : face was never free from scars, his legs were as 
acres; she never had read Miss Martineau, or ; perfect a calendar of distresses as those of Peepy 
any of her class, and if she had, would probably ; Lillyby. There was not a tree within ten miles 
have wondered what business old maids had to ; that he had not fallen out of, not an impossible 
write about children—I wonder, too, for that } place which he had failed to climb into, and no 
matter! mischief of any sort that he had not sounded to 


She knew nothing of phrenology, she was ; its extremest depths. 


not aware that children ought to be governed} He certainly was a new edition of Original 
according to the bumps on their heads; she | Sin revised and corrected, the plague and pet 


held to the theory that it was their duty to obey 3 of his mother’s heart, and indeed of every one 
without inquiring the why or wherefore; and if; else, except his father; that worthy Christian 
they did not, a liberal use of the rod was to be } saw in him only a source of present annoyance 
applied at once. ; and future suffering. He had fully made up his 
I have a vague idea that our grandparents $ mind that Boyd would, one day, be hanged. He 
reared very tolerable men and women on that} frequently expressed that belief in the child’s 
principle—I have not yet made up mind that ; hearing, read every atrocious murder case in 
the new system of ‘moral persuasion” has im- 3 the newspapers, and looked so gloomily at his 
proved the youthful portion of humanity. I 3 son all the while, that the boy often had a vague 
think that once I occasionally saw among the ; idea he was, in some way, connected with the 
juveniles some show of respect for their elders— : horrible performances. 
Tam not aware that anything of the kind can Luckily, although a sensitive child, he soon 
be found now-a-days. I cling to the opinion $ forgot his sorrows, or his father’s treatment 
that the time was when children were children, ? would have materially affected his character for 
instead of the abominable little monstrosities 3 life. Indeed, the creature did once determine 
and Precocities they are in the present genera- 3 to commit suicide after having heard a notable 
tion.. Perhaps it was owing to the fact that { case read. He purloined from his mother’s 
parents had still some recollection of Solomon’s g work-box a whole piece of broad, green ribbon, 
advice—perhaps it was not. We won't argue $ the color of which had much struck his fancy, 
the point, but go back to Boyd Thurstan. 3 and went out to the hickory grove, back of the 
Twenty times cach day was he in disgrace, { house, decided to do the thing up in the most 
anft on every occasion he vowed that he would $ approved style. 
%e & better boy, perhaps really meant to keep : He climbed the largest tree like a cat, fast- 
his promise; but the name of the devils that : ened one end of the ribbon to™branch, tied the 
possessed him was Legion, and the poor, little $ other about his neck, repeated, ‘‘Now I lay me 
wretch struggled in vain against their sly hints, { down to sleep,” and swung himself into the 
which led him into new trouble before he was air. Fortunately the ribbon broke, and Master 
Well out of the old. ’ Boyd, instead of committing self-murder, only 
Although his mother as often told him she scratched his face and legs, and ran howling 


believed that ‘he was possessed,” she showed 3 away, determined to think twice before he 
Von. XXXIX.—9 187 
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again attempted such an act of heroic despera-} chickens, in which her small soul took special 
tion. 3 delight. She had a name for each separate 
The ribbon was, of course, forgotten, a grand } fowl, she fed them herself, and it was a deadly 
outery made for it in the house, and a few days; sin, in her view of the case, for any one to 
afterward it was found fluttering among the tree : meddle with her pets. The chickens knew her 
branches. Naturally Boyd was charged with} perfectly well, and her appearance, with her 
having taken it, and brought to speedy judg- ‘basket of grain, was the signal for a joyful 
ment, made to confess his sin, was well whip- } ‘tumult among the feathered tribe. They flew 
ped, and heartily laughed at into the bargain. } round her, turned summersets, lighted on her 
. Older brothers and sisters fretted and petted : shoulders, and so surrounded her that she 
the child, until either course of treatment by } looked a mere mass of feathers, like some un- 
itself would have ruined him. Spinster aunts known and extraordinary species of fowl with 
shook their frizzed heads at him in pious horror, numberless heads, walking out to take the air, 
and he avenged himself by drawing caricatures} But Minnie’s soul was troubled within her. 
of their maidenly charms, putting thorns into } Quite late in the autumn, two matronly hens, 
their virgin pillows, and every other species of } who ought to have known better, were seized 
retaliation that presented itself to his fertile } with a sudden insanity to set, and no efforts of 
imagination. : Minnie could prevent them. In vain she re- 
The brat had a keen sense of the ridiculous. } } moved the eggs from their nests, and placed 
He was sure to laugh at the wrong time, and} stones there instead; they persisted in their 
bring condemnation upon his devoted head at} determination, and tried as hard to warm the 
all seasons and in all sorts of places. j pelbide into life as they had their own oval 
He was certain to titter in church—the old } : treasures. 
minister had a peculiar way of twisting his} They went clucking about to the annoyance 
mouth that sent Boyd into conyulsions. When of all the other fowls, and finally infected an 
his grandmother died, after a sickness made } innocent young Bantam who had never Jaid an 
even worse by her ill-nature, Boyd rose up in } egg in her life, and did not know how to begin, 
great delight and called to his sister, with the same madness. She set diligently day 
‘Come along, Minnie, we can make as much } after day upon two broken saucers and a bit of 
noise as we like now; grandma’s dead.” chalk, clucking and ruffling her feathers when- 
He instigated that little female to cut doll ; ever anybody approached, as angrily as if she 
pocket-handkerchiefs out of his mother’s best } had had a whole brood of chickens to protect. 
linen sheets, took his aunt’s false curls to make } Minnie was in despair. It had been bad 
fish lines of: in short, from the time he got out ; enough to see old Speckle and Lady Gray be- 
of bed till he got into it again, squealing or} have in that manner; but when the Bantam 
pouting over his smarts or his injuries, the | tried to turn herself into an Egyptian incu- 
animal rushed from one bit of mischief to an-} } bating machine, her lamentations were loud 
other, with an ingenuity and perseverance sel-} and long. 
dom equaled. Boyd at length offered to put an end to her 
He had one steadfast friend beside his tried, } troubles and revealed his plan. He had heard 
but devoted mother, and that was Milly Bamp, { somewhere, that if hens were well ducked they 
the girl who had taken care of him in his in-} would stop setting, and he proposed that she 
fancy, and endeavored to’ keep him in order { should allow him to try the experiment. 
during his childhood. ’ Minnie was unwilling, and went to the nests 
Boyd loved her sincerely, but he never could} to essay the often repeated trial of frightening 
resist the pleasure of teazing her; and certainly the foolish creatures from their seats; but the 
it was through much trial and tribulation that } Bantam rose in her small might when the girl 
she kept alive her affection for him. She was; attempted to remove the piece of chalk—prv- 
always willing to conceal his misdeeds as far as bably Bantam thought that held her best chicken 
came in her power, allowed him forbidden pri-  —and gave her several such ferocious picks that 
vileges, and in her way helped as much to spoil } she was glad to retreat. 
the boy as any of her superiors. Boyd still urged his project, and with many 
But one morning, he excited even her indig- } misgivings Minnie ceased to oppose it. Heran 
nation by a performance which he had revolved} to the nests, seized Speckle and her gray lady- 
for many days in his mind, and at last brought} ship under one arm, took the belligerent Ban- 
to a successful termination. ¢ tam in his right hand, and started for the brook. 
. His sister Minnie had an immense fleck of: Minnie followed slowly, and with a sinking 
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heart watched his proceedings; every croak of 3 “T ain’t! You bad, nasty thing! Mamma, 
the fowls sent a pang to her breast. The other : Milly, aunt Jane!” 

chickens stood afar off scolding and gabbling, : 3 “Stop erying,”’.said Boyd, “and I'll give you 
and evidently curious to know what was the 3 : my rocking-horse, I’m too big now to play with 
matter. The roosters kept up a tremendous Sit. a 

tumult, discreetly ensconcing themselves behind § “I don’t want it,” squalled Minnie; ‘any- 
the hens, and compensating for that cowardice $ how, you gave it to me yesterday for not telling 
by their terrific squalls. ' ’ mamma you broke the flower-pot.” 

Boyd raised the luckless Bantam, plungedher: ‘So I did,” returned Boyd, as if he just re- 
into the water and brought her up again. She $ ; membered the circumstance. ‘Well, I'll give 
gave a yell—down she went a second time—an- 3 you something else if you’l] come back.” 
other spasmodic burst—a twitching of the legs,: I won’t, I won’t! Papa’ll shut you up. Oh! 
and she lay very still on the grass where he 3 my Bantam, my Bantam!” 
placed her. | 3 “I'll tell you what,” said Boyd, struck with 

“What have you done to her?” called Minnie, : another brilliant idea; ‘‘let’s bury them—it’ll 
rushing toward him; ‘‘you’ve killed her—you ; be such fun!” 
mean, bad boy!” 3 At that proposal, the group of fowls chorused 

“No, no, Minnie,” he replied; ‘she’s only § 8a groan of horror, and Minnie’s grief strength- 
faint.” 3 ened into anger. She ran off at the top of her 

Plump went Mrs. Speckle into the brook— : speed, and Boyd after her. He caught her by 
another yell, a kicking, and the same result ; her curls, and down they went in an indiscrimi- 
followed as in the case of Bantam—she lay $ nate mass, with the dead chickens !ying mourn- 
quiet as possible. $ fully on top of them. 

“She’s only pretending,” said Boyd, flushed } Minnie’s cries brought out the whole house, 
with success; ‘‘she’d cluck this minute if she ¢ é and, when the story was told, they consigned 
dared.” 3 Boyd to immediate punishment; even Milly de- 

Lady Gray was about sharing a similar fate, } nounced him as a hard-hearted little’ wretch, 
when Minnie sprang on him and rescued her. that would come to no good. 

“You've killed them!” she cried, tragically. } - «I didn’t drown ’em,” yelled Boyd, “I only 
“Qh, you bad boy! F'll tell mamma—oh! oh!” ® just ducked ’em, so! I ain’t a bad boy; Min- 

“They'll come to right away,” said Boyd; ; nie’s a little cheat—oh!”’ 

“don’t cry, sissy! See, Bantam’s beginning to: But there were the drenched corses to bear 
kick,” S witness to Minnie’s tragic story, told between 

Minnie looked as well as her tears would per- § great sobs, with all the energy of passion. Mr. 
mit, but Bantam made no sign. § Thurstan‘seized Boyd under his arm very much 

“She’s dead,” repeated Minnie; ‘she didn’t $ as the wife had taken the chickens, carried him 
kick!” : into the house, and all womankind followed, 

“N-o,” said Boyd, doubtfully, ‘‘I guess she ; commiserating Minnie, and thereby increasing 
didn’t; but she tried to.” : her grief tenfold. 

Neither Speckle nor Bantam stirred. Lady ; : Ihave scruples about describing the perform- 
Gray ran off to the group of fowls and told her $ ance which the offender went through. Enough, 
story with intense excitement, creating much $ that it was such as to make him abhor the whole 
sympathy among her friends; a big, fat rooster ; feathered race for years, and that his father 
crowed, as if he meant to rush out and take $ 3 conducted himself as if fully determined to drive 
summary vengeance upon the assailant, then 3 Boyd’s devil out that time. 

Tetired into the privacy of an old chicken coop} It was almost evening before he was released 
hear. ’ from the strict confinement, in which he had 

Minnie raised her dripping pets, made a3 been placed immediately after the end of his 
shroud of her white apron, in which she wrap- } gymnastic contortions. 
ped them and started for the house. ) Poor Boyd went out of the house and strayed 





“Tl tell papa!” she cried. ‘Oh! won’t you 3 down by the brook, where he had, that morning, 
get a whipping—yah! yah! He’s killed Ban- 3 committed his unintentional murder. He really 
tam—he’s killed Bantam. Paps, mamma, aunt felt. himself the worst. boy, and at the game time 


Jane—yah! yah!” the most ill-treated one, that ever lived. 

“Don’t, Minnie, don’t!” pleaded Boyd. “Oh! 3 ‘“<’Pisn’t any use,” he had said to himself, 
my! you'll smother ’em in your apron and try } ; many times during the day; “the more I try. 
to lay it to me.” 2 to be good the more I can’t. I won't try again, 
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and then I’ll see if there is a whipping always ; energetic woman who had buried a drunken hus. 
ready.” band many years before, and got along a great 

He was meditating upon his own wickedness, } deal better without him, although left with 
for his father had given him a chapter of a dole- ; large family of young children upon her hands, 
fully good book to commit to memory, which } Of these Milly was the oldest, and she had been 
had increased his remorse, and would probably ; early placed at service that she might do some- 
make him detest such volumes forever—the usual } thing toward the maintenance of her little 
consequence of putting good things to a bad use. } brothers and’ sisters. 

While Boyd sat there ina mood which wavered: Milly was nearly eighteen now, and as pretty 
between grief and obstinacy, at one moment vow- } a specimen of a country girl as could have been 
ing to bea better boy, the next deciding that it } found in the whole country. Mrs. Thurstan 
was of no use to try, and, anyhow, he didn’t : proved a kind mistress, and Milly had been al- 
care, he saw Milly Bamp go down a path which $ lowed, each winter, to attend the village-school, 
’ led from the house to the brook—a tumultuous, } making such good use of her time that she be- 
angry mill-stream, that was always overflowing ; came quite a miracle of learning in the eyes of 
its banks and doing as much harm as possible. ; the young farmers in the neighborhood. 

Milly conducted herself in such a singular } But like every other girl of her age, Milly 
manner, running a few steps, looking back as : had a restless little heart which soon brought 
if afraid that she was followed, then forcing } her into trouble. James Ferguson had been her 
herself into a gait, which, a moment after, was ; 3 boy lover, and as soon as they were old enough, 
forgotten in the evident disorder and preoccu- : She assured Milly that he had no intention of 
pation of her mind. $ relinquishing his claims. He was a fine, nobdle- 

Boyd wondered with all his might what could hearted young fellow, but very poor: he‘sup- 
be the matter, and was on the point of calling ; ; ported his aged parénts by his labors in the 
out to arrest her attention, when he saw her : mill that stood half a mile down the stream 
keep down the path that led through the field ; from Mr. Thurstan’s house. 
at a distance from the house. ’ Now Mrs. Bamp, Milly’s energetic mother, 

Of course Satan at once put in the young; was as long-sighted, clear-headed, and cold- 
scape-grace’s head to follow her, and he did so, ; hearted a female as ever New England pro- 
taking care to keep far enough in her wake, so} duced. She had been early transplanted into 
that he should not be perceived. another state, but it had made no difference— 

At last the path made a sudden turn, and ¢ she was born Massachusetts, and Massachusetts 
came out by the brook again in the midst of a; she would remain, until it pleased heaven to 
little thicket of saplings and alder bushes which } make her a seraph, or whatever grade of per- 
screened it from the dwelling. fection she might chance to take in the upper 

There Milly paused, and behind the alder $ spheres. 
bushes Boyd ensconced himself, perfectly over- : In the plenitude of her wisdom she had al- 
come with astonishment, when a young man; ways disapproved of the childish attachment 
started up from the grass and joined the girl. { between her daughter and James Ferguson; but 

‘That's James Ferguson,” said he to himself, : when they grew up, and the youthful affection 
and bit his tongue to keep the words from } ripened into a warmer feeling, Mrs. Bamp rose 
coming out in a tone that would have been ; in her wrath and decided that such things should 
audible to the pair standing by the brook. “I ; not be. 
should just like to know what he wants of dur To make matters worse, the miller for whom 
Milly, anyhow!” James worked, a cross, peevish, demijohn- 

_ Boyd was sorely puzzled! Thoughts of all: stomacked old bachelor as ever lived, took it 
the dreadful murders his father had read came 3 into his foolish head, that ought to have known 
to his mind, and his first impulse was to scream; } better from the teachings of his fifty years, to 
but just then he saw Milly lay her hand in Fer- § fall in love, likewise, with pretty Milly. 8 
‘guson’s as if she did not feel the slightest fear, } might have been expected, she treated his ad- 
so Boyd coneluded to postpone his shriek, and} vances with the most unqualified disdain, 
waited to see what would come next. stubbed him unmercifully, and never failed 

Poor Milly Bamp had a little ro and} to make him appear as ridiculous as possible 
mystery of her own—at least she had y Zwhen they met at parties or sleigh-rides, and 
fone; but with those great round eyés staring at : was the first to laugh at his misfortunes after. 
her, it was doubtful if it long remained such. ; At last he made his passion known to the 

Milly’s mother was a widow, a hard-working, ' ' mother, and at once enlisted her upon his side. 
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She lectured, she scolded, and nearly drove poor ; thought of being guilty of a mean action; even 
Milly frantic. Never was there so ungrateful } then he would have scorned that; but possessed 
a daughter—here was an opportunity for her ; with a vague idea that Milly was in danger and 
to live like a lady all the rest of her born days, : would require his assistance, and after a little 
ignd take care of her own family—and yet she’ so fascinated by the lovers’ dialogue that he 
had the hard-heartedness to refuse! ; could not have torn himself away had he tried. 

Milly wept and was cut to the soul, but re- } *«Oh, Milly, Milly!” exclaimed the young man, 
mained firm in her refusal of the miller’s hand } lifting his pale, troubled face, ‘such a week as 
and fortune. Things had reached a climax very : this as has been! I hain’t slept night or day— 
suddenly, for Mrs. Bamp, with her usual deci- : how could you be so cruel to me, Milly?” 
sion, turned James Ferguson out of the house} ‘Wasn't it harder for me,” she replied, giving 
one Sunday evening, boxed Milly’s ears, ad-$ 3 way to the sobs that had struggled in her breast 
ministered the other cuffs that still tingled in $ 3 3 during all those weary days, ‘‘with mother 
her fingers to every luckless urchin that fell in scolding and threatening on one side, and you 
her way, and sent the whole flock crying to bed, ; and my heart pulling the other?” 
while she sat down to solace herself withacup; ‘Don’t I know that?” he said, ‘‘don’t I know 
of strong tea, and reflect upon such means as ; that? Didn’t I think of it every night while I 
would be effectual in subduing her daughter’s ; was walking up and down in the mill, and fairly 
obstinacy. thought the big stones were grinding my heart 

The next morning, Milly went back to her } between them?” 
duties at Mr. Thurstan’s quite broken-hearted. $ : “TI thought maybe he wouldn’t keep you,” 
For jhearly a fortnight she saw nothing of returned Milly, hysterically, ‘for mother told 
Tames, but at length he t#ok to sending her {him all about it, and I couldn’t tell ire you 
such desperate letters by all sorts of ingenious } would do, and your old father and 
means, that Milly became alarmed at the frantic ; “You don’t think I would stay in his employ,” 
state in which he had been thrown. ’ interrupted James; “you don’t suppose I am 

Perhaps the epistles were a little uncouth in ; such a mean-spirited scamp as to work for the 
their appearance, might have shocked Lindley $ man that was trying to stab me through the 
Murray by their syntax and orthography; but § heart! I staid with him till my month was up, 
they expressed the sentiments of as noble and 3’ cause I had to—that was last night, and when 
honest a heart as ever beat with the earnestness : he paid me, the money fairly burnt into my 
of a first love, and to Milly they were everything ; hand—I had a mind to throw it in his face, but 
that-was charming and beautiful. ; I thought of poor old mother and I didn’t have 

She cried over them, she kissed them, carried 3 ; the heart.” 
them in her bosom, and slept with them under § ; ‘What did he say?” questioned Milly, eagerly. 
her pillow, went through the whole catalogue} ‘Says I, ‘Mr. Follen, I can’t work for you 
of pretty follies that young souls of every de- $ s any longer.’ ‘Oh,’ says he, with that smile of 
gree have practiced since the days of Adam and 3 his that always makes my blood boil, ‘just as 
Bye, for hearts are the same in ali ages and’ § you like, James, just as you like—work’s scarce, 
stations—that is, if poets are to be credited, } and men are plenty!’ 
and, I suppose, there is no reason why they § “T know he lied, for he couldn’t find a man 
should not occasionally be guilty of the weak- , that will look after his work as I did, and keep 
ness of telling the truth as well as other people. ; everything in order.” 

The letters waxed so desperate, giving hints } ‘You were there day and night,” broke in 
of such terrible resolves—not suicide, he was; 3 Milly, between two great sobs. 
too sensible for that, but a determination to go ° : “To be sure I was; but that’s no matter—T 
far away forever—that Milly became terribly 3 3 was doing my duty, and that’s what I always 
frightened, and, in spite of her mother’s threats, } will do, come what may.” 
the promised to meet him once more. “Did he say anything more?” asked Milly. 

It was to fulfill that pledge she had left the $ ‘After a minute he moved off, and then he 
house with so much secresy upon the occasion } } came back fumbling with his watch-chain, and 
when Boyd’s sharp eyes espied her, and Boyd's {I just stood looking right into his eyes till he 
nimble little legs followed in her track as she {turned first this way and then that, like a 
took her way to the alder thicket where James ; coward as he is. 

Ferguson was waiting for her. «<<James,’ says he, ‘you're a foolish young 

There the boy ‘crouched among the bushes 3 fellow, very foolish!’ 
and listened to their conversation, not with any’ ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘whatever I am is my business. 
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I don’t want to work for you any longer, and ; trembling between fear of the future and delight 
I won't.’ at her lover’s courage. ‘You must have work 
*What’s your reason? he asked. for your mother’s sake. What will you do?” 

“«*You know as well as I do,’ said I, ‘’tisn’t “Ill find plenty, don’t you be afraid, Milly, 
necessary for us to talk over that part of it.’ I can get a place to-morrow for the asking, and 

“Then he hemmed, and turned his head first } higher wages than that old skinflint gave. Thery 
one way and then the other. ain’t no better miller round, if I do say it; and 

“«<«James,’ said he, ‘you young chaps are = I shan’t starve! I’ve took care of father and 
hair-brained; now if you’ll listen to the advice { mother ever since Iwas sixteen years old, and 
of a man older than yourself——’ 3 ’tain’t likely I shall let:’em go hungry now.” 

«¢Thank you,’ said I, before he could go any Milly was crying so that he had to stop and 
farther, ‘you’re old enough in all conscience, } comfort her, and his efforts elicited from the 
but I don’t want any advice you can give me, astonished Boyd an, “Oh, my!” which might 
Mr. Follen.’ ’ have reached the ears of the lovers had they 

“He was mad at that, and spoke out very; not been wholly occupied with themselves and 
sharp. their troubles. 

««¢There’s just one thing about it,’ said he,; ‘You won’t let your mother worry you into 
‘you may as well stop all thoughts of that : marrying him?” James was saying when Boyd 
young girl, for her mother says you never shall } recovered his senses. ‘She'll plague your life 
marry her.’ : out, and you’re such a soft-hearted little thing, 

*«¢And who will?’ I asked. $ Milly!” 

«He gave a little chuckle that made meclinch$ ‘I know I’m right, James, and she can’t more 
my hands to keep from striking him, . $me! I'd do anything for mother and the ehil- 

‘«¢¢There’s several that would be willing,’ said § dren; but I can’t marry Isaac Follen.” 
he. “T’ll give you a better home, some day, than 

*«¢And I suppose you are one,’ I answered. ~~ could,” returned James; ‘if your mother 

«Maybe so, and maybe not,’ he said, stick- } would only have a little patience, but she’s so set 
ing out his chin. 3 up, Milly, and she thinks so much of money.” 

“T went close to him, and he kept backing $ *‘Mother has had to work hard,” said Milly, 
out till he came near going down stairs head ; gently; “I don’t blame her much for wanting 
foremost, and said I, ¢to make her life easier, but she oughtn’t to 

“<«T’ll just tell you one thing, Mr. Follen; break my heart to do it.” 
you never shall marry Milly Bamp. She hates} ‘‘She shan’t, Milly, she shan’t! She hasn't 
you fairly, and her old goose of a mother shan’t : any right to make her other children happy at 
spoil her whole life! Now if you bother her} ; your expense; and, any how, old Follen woulds't 
any more, there’ll be a settlement between you 3 help her, she needn’t think that, for he’d shove 
and me that you won’t forget in a hurry—you } ? her off as cool as a winter day when once he 
remember that.’ 3 had got all he wanted.” 

‘He turned as white asa flour-bag and begun} ‘I know that,” said Milly, with a sudden 
to stutter, ‘Take care of the law, James, the 3 burst of anger; ‘‘and I hate him, I do hate him! 
law!’ ; Only last night mother sent for me to come 

“Says I, «I'll take care of the law and you $ home, but I knew she wanted me to see him, 
teo, mind my words, Mr. Follen.’ 3 and I wouldn’t go.” 

‘‘He never said a syllable more, but just; ‘Was she put out by that?” 
skulked down stairs like a whipped dog; and, ‘It makes me sick to think of it,” said Milly, 
when he got to the bottom, he called out, mean $ sitting down on the grass very pale and tearless. 
spirited old hound as he is, “Oh, James! she said such awful things—she 

***James, won’t you tend the mill till to-mor- ; told me a curse would follow me—she threatened 
row, I'm afraid to trust Higgins?’ ; me so dreadfuliy. Don’t ask me to tell you, I 

“I'd have died before I would have asked a ; can’t!” 
favor of » man I had a feeling again! ‘No,’ 1; ; Hard-hearted old dragon!” mutiered James, 
called out, ‘I’ll see you and your mill ruined for the idea of any one being cruel to Milly 
first!’ enraged him beyond everything that had gone 

“With that I just put on my coat and come ° > before, 
away: I was afraid of myself if I staid any lon- : There followed sobs and protestations, all the 
ger.” $ : wild talk that was naturalunder the circum- 

‘And what will you do now?” asked Milly, { stances, and James even urged her to marry 
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him in\spite of every obstacle. They could; ‘I wouldn’t ery for that,” said James; ‘don’t 
make a living—they were young and strong, } be a baby!” 
and need not be afraid if they were only to-} ‘I ain’t! I cried ’cause I was sorry for Milly; 
her. sand you cried, Jim Ferguson, you know you 
But there Milly was firm. She would not} did.” 
wreck the peace of a whole life by marrying a ; ‘Well, I’m afraid I did,” said James, drawing 
man utterly detestable to her; but neither would 3 his coat sleeve across his eyes. 
she cast the blackness of a mother’s hate across} ‘Come right home, Boyd,” said Milly; ‘and 
her only chance of happiness. : if you tell of me I shall be dreadfully punished.” 
“J must go back, James,” she said, ‘it’s; ‘I won’t, you know I wont, I ain’t a tell- 
almost dark, and Mrs. Thurstan will want me.” ’ tale!”? ’ 
“Bat you'll come again, Milly? I must see; He scrambled out of James’ arms, and fell to 
you, I shan’t have any heart or courage without ; kissing her with such energy that the young 
that! And do write to me, Milly—TI ain’t much man removed him a little jealously. 
of a scholar, but your letters do me such a world ; ‘‘He’s an honest boy,” said Milly, ‘“‘and he 
of good.” 3 won’t tell!” ; 
“I can’t,” sobbed Milly, “I must mind} ‘No, indeed,” added Boyd, waxing eloquent 
mother! I oughtn’t to have come to-day—oh! at the idea of his importance. ‘I know how to 
James, don’t ask me to make a quarrel between $ keep a secret—Miss Edgeworth says no honor- 


her and me! I promise you I never will marry ; able boy will break one, and I’m an honorable 

Mr. Follen; but in everything else I must do é boy, I am!” 

what mother cays.” : «Why, you little trooper!” ejaculated James. 
“She has no right to mille you miserable,” «Tl tell you what, I don’t know that Miss 

urged James, with all the selfishness of a man; ; Edgeworth, but she’s right up to the mark in 

“you are a woman now, you ought to know $ her ideas.” 

what is for your own happiness and do it.” ; “Yes, and I’ll come and tell you about Milly,” 


“Don’t talk so, James, don’t!’ ‘continued Boyd; ‘and I’ll let Mrs. Bamp know 
“T shall go away; I won’t stay here to be $ I think she’s a mean old thing; and I’ll fire my 
tormented like this.” * arrow at Ike Follen the first time he goes by 
“Oh! James, don’t you be more cruel than; our house—so don’t cry, Milly, we can fix it— 
mother is; you may break my heart, but you $ don’t ery!” 
can’t make me do a thing I know is wrong.” $ His face was red and swollen with weeping, 
Then there were more tears and protestations, 3 his jacket half torn off him in the fall, but he 
and in the midst of their distresg, Boyd Thur- : looked a young hero every inch; and the pair 
stan rolled out of the alder bushes and landed : showered such praises and caresses upon him, 
at their feet. The sight of their tears and trou- } that he began to think himself a much greater 
bles had set him sobbing in a frantic manner, } person than even Miss Edgeworth’s most re- 
and, losing his hold of the branches, he tumbled ? markable character. 
down the bank, causing great dismay on Milly’s} At last Milly recollected how late it was, and 
part, and much wrath on that of James. ’ declared that she must go at once. She cleaned 
“Oh! oh!” she screamed. ; Boyd’s jacket as well as she was able, pinned 
“Don’t, don’t!” sobbed Boyd. “It’s only me, }up the rent very successfully; and, after num- 
Milly, it’s only me, and I’m so sorry—lI’ll go to } berless farewells, each more painful than the 
mamma and make her help you! I hate old ; one that went before, she took Boyd by the 
Follen, nasty old thing, and your mother too— } hand and led him homeward, leaving James in 
T hate ‘em both and all the children.” ; a state of absolute despair, for she vowed that 
“Hurra for you!” exclaimed James, seizing ;she would never again meet or write to him 
him in his arms, while Milly stared in great } secretly. 
astonishment. Poor Milly was disconsolate enough for several 
“Why, how came you here?” she said, “I } days; but Boyd went about’so puffed up by the 
sheuldn’t have thought you would have listened, } possession of a secret, that he looked as arro- 
Boyd.” gant as a turkey-cock, revealing his mystery in 
“I didn’t—I couldn’t help hearing! I only ; every line of his chubby features, as any one of 
followed you first for fun, and you went to; the masculine gender is sure to do if he hasa 
erying so that I cried, too, and then the branch } secret to keep. He threw out vague hints to 
broke and down I came, and I’ve scratched my § Minnie, and so roused that small female's euri- 
leg. Oh! oh!” ; osity, that she shed tears twenty times every 
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day, and was constantly so damp about her face ; Boyd’s lamentations brought Mr. Thurstan upon 

and pinafore as to excite her father’s displea- } the scene. 

gure. Milly was in high disgrace, for Mrs. Bamp 
James contrived several times to waylay Boyd } related the whole story, forgetting her own in. 

and gave him letters to deliver to Milly, and } terest in her passion. In vain gentle Mrs. Thur. 

Boyd retailed all the news he could think of, } ; stan said a few pleading words; her husband 

but it was little, and of a nature that only in- ; waved her aside—administered a thrashing to 


ereased the young man’s distress. 

“She cries and cries, and so does Minnie, } 
only she don’t know what for, and her apron is 
in such a state’”—meaning, of course, Minnie’s, 
although his grammar was doubtful. 

Milly read the letters, but never failed to 


scold Boyd for giving them to her, and she sent ; 


no answers, 

One day she grew frightened, James wrote so 
desperately, and she entrusted Boyd with a note 
to carry to him. The boy was charmed, and 
started at full speed for the place where he 
knew James would be waiting. 

It unfortunately fell out that Mrs. Bamp 
had chosen that afternoon to pay her obdurate 
daughter a visit, and, meeting Boyd near the 
house, she greeted him with her usual friendli- 
ness, as the young gentleman had formerly held 
her in high esteem. 

“T don’t want to speak to you,” he said, 
“you are a nasty old thing, you make Milly 
ery. Just you let go my hand.” 

But Mrs. Bamp held on to it, and proceeded 
to deliver him an orthodox lecture upon the § 
penalties in store for bad boys who used such 
naughty words. 

“I don’t care!” shouted Boyd; ‘you be nasty 


; : Boyd upon the spot, and threatened instant dig. 
* missal to poor Milly. 
; The conclave broke up in great confusion; 
: Mrs. Bamp horror-stricken at her own work, 
3 Milly a perfect Niobe, and Mrs. Thurstan much 
* distressed for the girl and her own child. 
Mr. Thurstan retired with Boyd to his room, 
; and, after a lecture of an hour, the child rushed 
out quite frantic with passion and grief. 
Milly was quietly crying on the porch; her 
: mother had gone home, and Mrs. Thurstan had 
retired sadly to her room, when Boyd appeared, 
“I'll run away, Milly, I will—I will!” he 
} shouted, and rushed past, full of a vague de 
: termination to do something that should make 
his father very unliiippy. 

Milly called after him; but away he went 
toward the brook, and the foolish girl hurried 
into the house, crying, ‘‘Mrs. Thurstan, Mrs. 
Thurstan! Boyd’s gone to drown himself— 
Boyd’s gone to drown himself!” 

Out rushed the distracted mother, and out 
rushed Mr. Thurstan, filled with sudden remorse 
and fear, and Milly followed, wringing her hands 

and sobbing bitterly. 
; They neared the stream just in time to see 
: Boyd flying gcross the board that served ass 





and mean, so! Let me alone—darn you! There, { bridge. The three called out at once—he looked 
go and tell my pa, if you have a mind to!” ; back—saw his father, and, in the fright, missed 
Overcome by that grand burst, and the utter- } his footing, and fell headlong into the brook. 
ance of the wickedest word with which he was} The current ran very swift, and was far over - 
acquainted, Boyd began to howl, and Mrs. Bamp} his head. Mrs. Thurstan sank almost lifeless 
was forced to administer consolation. He strug- { upon the grass, and the distracted father hurried 
gled and pulled, and, in the contest, out of his son to save his child; but before he reached the 


cap fell the letter Milly had placed there. 

Mrs. Bamp recognized her daughter’s writing 
and confiscated the document at once, breaking 
the seal and beginning to read it without scruple. 

Boyd stamped and kicked her, threw gravel 
at her, but nothing availed. 

“You're a bad boy,” said she, ‘I’ll tell your 
ma of your doings; as for that Milly, won’t I 
teach her a lesson!” 


She started for the house and Boyd after her, $ 


yelling at the top of his voice, 

“I didn’t tell, Milly, she stole it—she stole 
io!” 

Milly was thunder-struck when her mother 
burst into the back porch where she sat over 
her work, crying more than she sewed: and 


} bank, James Ferguson leaped into the water, and 


brought Boyd kicking, spluttering, frightened 
out of his senses, but in no way injured, to his 
father’s embrace. 

For the next half hour everybody was little 
less than insane. Mrs. Thurstan hugged them 
all by turns, and her husband made a solemn 
promise that he would change his treatment of 
: his son to a more judicious course. 

Boyd himself soon came out of his fright, 
and when his father kissed him, and actually 
shed tears over him, his first words were, 

‘Don’t send Milly off, don’t! Jim picked mé 
out—didn’t you, Jim? And he wants to marry 
Milly, and she hates old Follen, and you ought 
to let her have him, so—boo-00!” 
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And between sobs and syntax he was quite , but an abundance of buttons had always been 
unintelligible; but the upshot of the matter : 3 the ambition of Boyd's soul, and Milly was de- 
was, that Master Boyd’s unpremeditated bath $ ; termined that, for once, he should be made per- 
wrought a great change in the destinies of Milly $ S fectly happy. 
and her lover, and brought him some good like- : Isaac Follen, in disgust, went off and married 
wise, poor little sinner! a lank, cadaverous otd maid the week before 
Mr. Thurstan found « situation for James ; Milly’s wedding. It is a consolation to know, 
which would bring him in a comfortable living, that his antiquated spouse led him a shocking 
quite enough to support his aged parents, ‘enable } H life, and in less than six months he was quite 
him to take a wife, if he pleased, and lay up; $ doubtful if he had a soul, but certain that if he 
money into the bargain. 3 had once owned that important article, his wife 
Mrs. Thurstan undertook to soften Mrs. 3 was in possession of it then. 
Bamp’s resolution, and gain her consent to} Mrs. Bamp appeared at the wedding in high 
Milly’s marrying the man whom she loved, ; spirits and a prodigious cap—declared that Milly 
and, as sometimes happens in this life, in spite $ had been perfection all her life, and that James 
of all that misanthropes preach, things ended 3 was the very man she would have chosen for a 
exactly as one would have desired. son-in-law. 
In less than six months, Milly put on her} So everything ended happily for all con- 
wedding-dress, and became just the prettiest § S cerned, with the exception of Boyd. There 
bride anybody ever laid eyes on. was always some shadow even on the brightest 


Mrs. Thurstan had the ceremony performed {moments of that unfortunate creature’s life, 
at her house, and gave the party a supper after- ; sand at Milly’s wedding he made himself so 
ward, at which Boyd playedya prominent part, ; sick with bride’s cake, that he burst three but- 
ina new jacket trimmed in the most marvelous ; tons of his new jacket, and was forced to un- 
manner, by Milly herself, with more gilt buttons ; dergo a two days’ course of bed and bitter 
than were ever crowded on to a jacket before; $ medicine. 
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LOVE’S CONTENTMENT. 
BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


THovan sorrow’s dark shadows Ah! where was the test 
Are o’er us now, Or the trial of love; 

And the seal of misfortune Oh! it was not when pleasures 
Is stamp’d on my brow; Around thee were thrown, 

Though the visions we cherished Thou couldst judge of the heart 
Are faded and gone; That was solely thy own. 

Yet my love for thee, dearest, 
Shall ever live on: 

And the frowns of the cold world 
We fly from shall be 

But as links in the chain 
Of affection to thee. 


But from the darkness and depths 
Of the waters of woe, 
Like the pear! that is cradled 
In ocean below, 
Love rises above 
The dark breakers that roll, 
Should life prove a desert, To shine as a gem 
Yet, like Eden’s lost pair, In the crown of the soul; 
We can find some green places, To brighten and lighten 
If thy footsteps are there iy Theo dark waves of sorrow, 
We can gaze on disaster, And shed on the heart 
And laugh while we gaze; The hopes of a morrow. 
And see a bright future Then any not, my dearest, 
Through sorrow's dim page; That fate is unkind 
. me conte oe the desert Though fe strips us of all, 
all yield fountains of life ‘Aud Mabteshe the mihe’ 
To the cares, and devotion, Ber Miment that I wells 
And tears of a wife. For I would not recall 
Oh! it was not when fortune, The vows that I plighted, 
And friendship were thine, Though bereft of my all. 
Thou couldst judge of devotion Recall them? No, never, 


So faithful as mine; 
For when joy hung its lights 
On each garland I wove, 


4 





For nought ‘neath the skies! 
The fortune I wedded, 
Is still in thine eyes! 
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[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by J. T. Trowbridge, in the Clerk’s Office, of the District Cout 
of the District of Massachusetts.] : 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54. 


CHAPTER V. 3 the house at noon, ‘did you go? Did youse 
Tat night the widow Mayland had another $ her?” 
‘‘curis” dream. “IT went, but I did not see Barbary—anot ou 
‘I dreamt,” said she, ‘that Mr. Montey was ; Barbary.” 
a lion, and that Mr. Blaxton put his head in his : ‘¢What do you mean, mother?” 
mouth.” 3 «J went by the house, for I felf Mr. Blaxton 
It was now December, in which month the old ; didn’t want me to call, and I knew he was 
year dies, and winter carves his monument in} watching me. I stopped a little while at Mr. 
snow. : Holden’s and went in to see Barbary as I came 
The widow Mayland was kept at. home by; back. Luther, I don’t see but you will have to 
cold weather and rheumatism. Not until the ; make up your mind to be disappointed.” 
ensuing April was she able to walk as far as} ‘I—I’ye madeyup my mind to that,” replied 
the village church. ’ Luther, and he hid his face in his hands. 
‘*Mother,” said Luther, one morning, ‘‘if you ‘She was very polite to me, but I could se 
go out to-day—but never mind!” her smiles were put on. ‘Where’s Barbary to, 
“What, my son?” : day?’ says I. ‘Why, here I be,’ says she. 
“T was going to say, I wished you would call } ‘Where?’ says I, ‘I can’t find her nowhere, 
and see—but perhaps you'd better not.” says I. ‘I’ve looked all around, but I can't 
A passionate emotion choked his voice. S find Barbary.’ I felt so bad, I couldn't keep 
His mother understood him. $ the tears from streaming right out o’ my eyes. 
“Tt’s just what I was thinking of doing, my 3 «¢What’s the matter, Mrs. Mayland?” says 
son. I'll call and see her this very forenoon.” : she. ‘Oh! Barbary,’ says I, ‘I don’t know. 
Full of gloom and grief, Luther went to the } You know better than I. You was a different 
store, and soon after, the widow put on her {creetur’ when I was here last fall. You are 
bonnet and shawl, and walked into the village. g more as you were ‘fore your mother died. It 
‘“‘Good mornin’, widder,” said the blacksmith, reminds me of the dream I had about you 
as she passed the shop. ‘Glad to see ye out$t’other night.’ ‘About me?’ says she—and | 
agin, with the buds and the birds, this fine 3 could see she was beginning to soften a little, 
spring weather.” 3 the true Barbary was coming back. ‘I dreamt, 
He seemed cordial as ever; but the widow’s $ says I,‘that when your mother went to heaven, 
keen eye discerned a slight affectation in his {she didn’t once let go of your hand; but she 
manner, and a certain coldness and suspicion é drew you on after her, up a beautiful hill, and 
beneath it. He did not this time invite her to $ there I thought all the gay garments you wor 
call and see Barbara. Nor did Barbara, who } fell off; she put on to you a white robe, and 
was at work on her flower-beds as Mrs. May- $ you, too, looked like an angel.’ Then I stop 
land went by, run out to greet her, and entreat , ped, for I felt as though I couldn’t say another 
her to go in; but she got behind the lilacs, and? word without choking. But I could see het 
remained concealed until she had passed from 3 breath kept coming quicker and faster, and her 
sight. Alas! there is a worse winter than this § face looked white and distressed, and there 
which chills the earth and mantles it with snow; 3 wan’t one of her smiles left to hide her real 
for the snow melts with the spring sunshine, } feelings. 
and flowers and leaves put forth again, with re- : ‘“««What else?’ says she. 
newed loveliness. But neither April sun nor $ “‘T’'m afraid you won’t want to hear the 
warm south wind avails, where worldliness } rest,’ says I, ‘but I’ll tell ye. Oh! Barbary, 
chills the soul. $ you did look so bright and good there on the 
cs: ameamal said Luther, as he entered { hill, with misty clouds all around it, and the 
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sun shining over all, and your mother still, “Well?” prety 
holding your hand, and pointing up to a glo- : «And that he has offered to marry her.” 
rious opening in the sky, where ever so many: “Well?” 
angels seemed to be looking down and smiling § ‘He is a rich merchant, while you are only 
on ye. But then I thought somebody come § his clerk—and Barbary, beautiful and good 
slong below, and threw up a gold chain, and {as she is, when she is herself, is under bad in- 
you let go of your mother’s hand to catch it, } fluences now——” 
and began to wind it about your wrist; it grew $ “Oh, Barbara! Barbara!” burst forth Luther, 
heavier and heavier as you tried to pull it up; ; in wild despair. 
step by 0% y Sr ody imctoepe gh the hill; } «And that we must be patient and resigned,” 
your mother had lost her hold of you, and by ; tenderly added hi ; 
and by you couldn’t see her at all, nor the ting ¢ : BY 
nor the angels; and you had lost your white 3 
robe, 80 you put on your gay-colored garments } CHAPTER VI. 
again, and I woke up, a sobbing.’ This was: Art about this time Mr. Montey bought a 
the dream, and all the time I was telling it, I} house—the finest ‘‘situation” in the village, 
could feel her heart heaving more and more, : although somewhat ancient; and immediately 
v4 penreedoen d > set Dats oo in my proceeded to fit it up in modern style. Why 
all Me som ! dene ~ oa : me mr gente. upon the Rb eg 
Si iiet a oeed tosh cmtind whew he vanes {Lesher agian. green. teveelly nope Die 
3 er Mayland groan inwardly and set his 
in, ms ae ~ : m ; teeth fiercely together at sight of the workmen? 
“<«Mrs, Mayland,’ says he, ‘what’s a going: ‘Oh, mother! I can’t endure it! I wish I 
on here? I hope you ain’t saying anything { was a thousand miles away. I can never see 
to influence Barby. I han’t got nothing agin ; Barbara—living in that—in that house!” 
Luther,’ says he, ‘I like him and wish him: ‘My son,” said the widow, ‘‘you must bea 
well; but I don’t want you to come here and $ man, whatever happens. And I’m going to tell 
talk to Barby about him, and that’s the plain ; you a dream I had, to prepare ye forthe worst, 
truth on’t.’” 2 if worst comes. I thought the sign on the store 
“By heavens! did he say that?” cried Luther, $ didn’t read Cobwit & Co., exactly, but there was 
fiercely. $ several other names there, and yours among 
“ ’ . ’ s . . . 
Pa cing pipe feel hard toward { them, till Mr. Montey came with a strip of 
a x09 - . = ie ty I = hert, : cla aie which he nailed over your name, just 
says I, ‘you'll be at and aba of ped Gat yes ig raped Fe Re Ce 
Pi day,’ says I. ‘I han’t said a word to From that hour Luther knew that the time 
yn prema Lie sa Supe - intend to, N was coming when his place in the store would 
Mies Series hic whoo veh oe man to : vacant, hel filled Kd another. Accordingly 
a ate ee _ + ee N rt yd “ cities R vee Mr. mapa | ne 
cough amd color so, or I ie th ye said “t ‘dade agtoee = he tohad to bare a Witte t . 
“ «Mrs, Mayland,’ says he, tt cbse $ " Sathana ego bateanly ., phony 
yee mgm Luther’s getting my money : kindly tone, “I’ve been thinking our relations 
tai petiole rm geng soph ated ah: wea Raa 
bie lost, ihe hadn’t acted quite so hasty in ; “T am sure,” replied Luther, ‘‘they are not.” 
a. ; He could be as frank as Montey, but not so fair 
i “4  Sihgcg ppm “hasty ”” i and friendly. No sunshine of the other’s smiles 
tet Carn bees a siete aati ces GOL" fond fo cara, golly 
mes ae more. Mr. Blaxton was : ‘What do you think ought to be done?” 
i enh _ see Barbary again alone. “What ought I do not know; but I know 
“Well, fete i enous : what will. You will do what Follen & Page 
Oia eet ne z calm now, what do you $ were very sorry they did not do sometime be- 
“Ente po oat k $ fore their crisis came——" ' 
“Me. Mentos aie © wi low, slowly and sadly, ; Luther smiled grimly. Something passed over 
ove with Barbary.” 3 Mr. Montey’s face like a flash. 
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“What do you mean?” “Barbara!” His voice held her like a spel) 

“That you will get rid of me.” “Look at me!” 

“I trust you do not insinuate that I wish to} There in the dusk they looked at each other, 
get rid of you for any such cause.” face to face. 

“No, sir; T insinuate nothing; but sometimes; ‘What is this?” asked Barbara, flutteringly. 
our words mean more than we know; there is: “Our last meeting,” replied Luther. “Here 
more in our hearts than our heads take notice N —once more together—once more—for the last 
of. I speak from a heart that has been too full time, Barbara!” 
of late.” “Oh, Luther! don’t speak so!” 

“You had better speak out all that is in it.” : “Do you know where I Jast saw you, lay 

“Sir, I think not. When you came here, I} : heard your voice?” 

did for you all I could, and some things I had 3 “T do not—where?” 

better have left undone. You used me while I} $ ‘In that house—you were laughing—you 
could be of use. But you never repaid me with $ tripped by the window. I could have died then, 
your confidence. You have taken from me what Barbara! You will live there—you will be 
was dearer than my life; and now it is but little } happy, I hope—no, I lie when I say so! I don't 
that you take away my employment also. Let} hope you will be happy! It will be one comfort 
all pass without words. [I will go.” to know you are unhappy!” 

“T am very sorry,” said Mr. Montey, ‘but I : “Then you hate me, Luther?” said Barbara, 
think we had better part. Will you give me a: with a tremor of anguish in her tones. 
receipt in full for your salary up to next Satur- “No, Barbara! Forgive me! You know that 
day?” you have been dear to me as my own soul. You 

The salary was paid; the receipt given; and } loved me too—but let the past be. I don’t blame 
Luther’s occupation was gone. He went forth $ you at all. He offers you what I cannot. How 
from the store. What was left him now? ¢ can I expect to be loved for myself alone? km 
“He saw around him the wide field revive § not worthy of any such love. I do hope you 
oon falta fertile promis and the Spring will be happy—when I am myself, I hope ad 

With all he reckless birds upon the wing; ’ pray that you may be. Let us part friends.” 


But turned from all she brought to what she could not 3 § 
bring!” . & “Are you going away?” faltered Barbara. 


‘ 

It was by this time discovered that Mr. Mon- : *To-morrow—I go—no matter where. I can- 
tey had made a wise choice; that Barbara was } not suffer anywhere else as I do here. It is 
the most worthy girl in the village, as well as hard to leave my mother alone, she is all I have 
the prettiest; and that, since she was destined to live for; but I must work for her, and I have 
soon to occupy the splendid mansion which was $ $no work here. Good-by, Barbara!” 
fitting up for the merchant’s residence, her ac- 3} There was in his tones a solemnity, a subdued 
quaintance was worth cultivating. So it hap-{ passion, and, withal, a tenderness that pene- 
pened that her time and heart were now so much ; trated Barbara’s soul. Oh, she had loved him— 
oceupied with gay company, while Luther, with- $ § she loved him still—him only! That other love 
ont employment, without hope or aims, lived } $ was but her pleasure and her ambition; the fas- 
solitary as an outcast. f cination of her easily flattered heart; not the 

As he was one evening passing by the new ? deep fountain of affection which swelled anew, 
house, he saw Mr. Montey’s carriage at the } at this hour of parting, streaming and gushing 
fenee, and heard Barbara’s laugh ring in the ; up, irresistibly, through all obstructions, as if 
empty chambers. How is it that the laugh of } to stifle and convulse her when she would have 
a sweet-voiced, merry girl has such power to $ said, ““Good-by.” 
pierce the soul? “One word, dear Barbara!” He took her 

Walking home in the deep twilight, he heard 3hhand. It was marble-cold; it fell lifeless at her 
a footstep behind him, the rustle of a dress, and } side when he dropped it. He saw the dumb 
a quick-drawn breath. With a lover’s preter- 3 ; lips, the white despair of her face, and thought 
natural sensitiveness, he felt who was there be- $ it was all for pity of him. ‘“T pain you—I will 
fore he turned and saw—starting back from him {no more. There is your father—I will leave 
as if affrighted—Barbara. ; you—good-by!” And in an instant he was gone 

“Good evening, Luther,” she said, breath- 3 
lessly. 

He neither spoke nor moved, but shivered 
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ner. 


CHAPTER VII. 


from head to foot. She was passing on. He: 3 “Waar! that you, Barby?” cried the black- 
stepped by her side. * smith, coming up. “What ails ye? Luther hss 
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peen talkin’ to ye, hashe? That ought not to § 
be, Barby!” 8 


Ss 
S 


«Jt will never be again,” said Barbara. ‘He $ 
is going.” 

“So I hear; and I’m glad on’t; I think ’twill 
be the best thing can be done. How happens it $ 
you are walkin’ home ?”’ 3 

“Mr. Cobwit has come—he wanted to see Mr. : 
Montey,” replied Barbara. 3 

“Mr. Cobwit? Must be some very pressin’ $ 
business brings him here,” observed the smith. ; 
“GQome, let's go home. Your voice sounds } 
strange—you don’t act exac’ly like yourself, N 
somehow, Barby.” 3 

“What! 1?” cried Barbara. 3 

“Tm afraid you ain’t quite happy, my darter; 3 
be ye?” 

“Happy? Of course Iam happy! That is a 
splendid house—I am sure it will be delightful } 
to live in it. Mr. Montey says we shall have $ 
two servants—i shall have nothing to do but to; 
be happy! Though what will I do with two $ 
servants, I wonder?” laughed Barbara, with a3 
false, bitter mirth, and a heart like ice in her } 
bosom. 3 

The lights in the village went out early, one ; 
by one, and the calm summer night, with moon- : 


light, with floating, silver-edged clouds, dim 3 
stars, and soft south winds, possessed the earth. } 


are taking a different turn—we shall see to-day.” 
Luther’s heart leaped within him. 

“Oh, mother! do you think so?” 

“Did I tell you my dream about a board Mr. 
Montey nailed over your name on the sign? I 
dreamt about it again last night. I thought 
there came a terrible storm; it beat upon the 
sign, and washed out all the other names; and 
then, just as the sun came out, the board that 
was nailed over your name fell off, and there it 
was, alone, and shining like gold!” 

“Mr. Cobwit has not come out here for 
nothing!” said Luther, with a vague sense of 
something momentous approaching. ‘ Hark! 
did somebody knock?” 

‘At the front door—I’ll go!” said the widow. 

A portly gentleman, with a crape band on 
his hat, a grave countenance, and a stout cane, 
wished to speak with Mr. Mayland. 

Luther, with a face full of wonder and ex- 
pectation, came forward to meet him. 

‘“‘Ha—ah! good morning!” and the portly 
gentleman gave him two fingers. 

“‘Mister—how do you do, sir? Walk in, 
sir,’”’ said the palpitating Luther. ‘This is my 
mother, sir. Mother, this is Mr. Cobwit!’’ 

The great Mr. Cobwit! in her house! in her 
kitchen!—for Luther, in the momefit’s excite- 
ment, had quite forgotten that they hada parlor 


Peace, troubled minds; rest, aching hearts; $ for visitors. The merchant waved his hand 
sleep, sad and weary ones everywhere—the 3 affably, and the widow, with pleasing simplicity, 
shadow and repose of the soothing night are} gave him a smile of welcome, and a splint- 
for you. Oh! come, cease this tossing, and bitter : bottomed chair. 


sighing; for on the morrow thou wilt have need} ‘So, it appears you have left the store, sir?” 
of all thy strength. Oh! maiden, soon to be $ said Mr. Cobwit. ‘Sorry to hear it. You were 
& bride, give over this struggle and despair; 2 9 useful man, sir. What's the trouble between 
conquer this feverish and wasting wakefulness, } you and Mr. Montey?” 

which mars the beauty needed to adorn the} Luther blushed, but his countenance was in- 
proud mansion preparing for thee. Oh! for- { genuous as a child’s. 

tunate merchant, whose polished manners and} ‘We could not have that confidence in each 
show of wealth have won for thee so fair a3 other, which a clerk and his employer should,” 
bride—pace no longer to and fro in thy chamber, * he answered. 

with knit brows and compressed lips; what un- ‘Confidence! h’m!” coughed the merchant. 
wonted cares are those that keep thee from thy } “Then you will betray no confidence if you 
pillow? Sleep, great Mr. Cobwit, in the best 3 answer a blunt question or two. Mr. Montey 
apartment of the inn! If thou canst not sleep, } has been buying a place—fitting it up in some 
who can? Thou, too, honest blacksmith, in thy g style—all this costs—and, sir, it is very im- 
humble cottage—art thou, too, a watcher, this : portant to the house of Cobwit & Co. to know 


night? Oh! widow, lonely and acquainted with 
grief, but blest with vision to see beyond all this 
darkened gulf of trial and sin the mountain of 
thy God, sleep thou, and dream! 

“Luther,” said Mrs. Mayland, as the young 
man was going to pack his trunk, the next 
morning, “I would leave that now. Something 
tells me you are to wait a little. I don’t know 3 
What is going to happen; but I am sure things ' 





where he gets his money.” 

You astonish me!” said Luther. 

“You'll be more astonished yet, sir. He has 
been raising money with our name. Have you 
a knowledge of any such"transactions?” 

“‘No, sir—that is—I suspect that he has bor- 
rowed ” faltered Luther, amazed. 

“Of whom, sir? and how much?” 

‘‘ About a thousand dollars—of Mr.—Blaxton, 





a. 
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the blacksmith.” 
throat. 

“A thousand dollars! 
honest man?” 

‘¢An honest, poor man, sir.” 

“Go and ask him if he holds any paper bear- 
ing Cobwit & Co.’s signature.” 





nn 


The name stuck in Luther’s 


Is this Blaxton an 


“Pardon me, Mr. Cobwit, this will be a very $ 


unpleasant thing for me to do.” 

“Sir, the whole affair is as disagreeable as pos- 
sible. For this reason we desire to have it settled 
quietly. The name of Cobwit & Co. must suffer 
no stain. Be secret—do what I named—and 
come to me at the hotel at eleven o’clock.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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‘iil here!” said the smith—* Luther!” 
But Luther was gone—walking fast back the 
way he came, for he could not pass Mr. Blax. 
ton’s house. ‘There’s something—what did 
he come to ax me that for?” muttered the 
smith; ‘if I’ve got Cobwit & Co’s notes? Here 
you be, are ye, at last, George? Where have 
you been all the morning?” 
3 “Oh! around town—doin’ them errands you 
3 told me to,’ replied young Master Blaxton, 
3 “Say, father! I’ve seen Mr. Cobwit!” 
’ Have you, my son?” said the smith, good- 
humoredly. 

““Yes—and spoke with him!” 

“Spoke with him!. with Mr. Cobwit!” 
$ ‘He wanted to know where the widder May- 
3land lived—and I told him—and says he, 





; 
; 
: 
; 


Tuer great man departed. Luther took half} «Thank ye, my boy!” 


an hour to compose himself and prepare for 
his delicate mission; then, with his. mother’s 
blessing, which was calmness and strength to 
him, he set out to visit the blacksmith. 

“Ha, Luther!” cried Mr. Blaxton, embar- 
rassed; ‘‘off to-day? Come to say good-by?” 

**No, sir,” saplied Luther; ‘‘I have come to 
ask a question.” 

“Hey?” said the smith, rolling up his leather 
apron; ‘What's that?” 

‘Perhaps I have no right to ask it—do just 
as you please about answering—it concerns that 
money which 


“You got for me of Follen & Page—speak ; 


it out, Luther!” 

“T have no wish to recall that transaction,” 
said the young man—‘‘only to know that your 
money is safe.” 


“Fact is,” rejoined the smith, twisting and} 


untwisting his apron, ‘‘I s’pose I ought to have 


consulted you—but circumstances, you know— ; 


; ‘¢Where the widder Mayland lived!” 

; “Yes—he wanted to see Luther for sump- 
} thin’—folks says he’s come up here to straighten 
< out business a little; but I guess Mr. Montey 
; knows enough for that.” 


s 


3 Mr. Blaxton pressed his hand to his brow, 

‘ like a man-who suddenly remembers many 

; ’ things at once. 

3 “George,” said he, ‘‘you stay here—tend to 
3 customers, or tell ’em I'll be back in a few 

: minutes—I—P ve thought of somethin’ !” 
Barbara sat sewing in the neat little sitting- 

room when her father entered. Sewing? no; 

her work lay on her lap, her needle was poised, 

Sher hand motionless, her face fixed; as if, at 

$the moment drawing a thread, a petrifying 

$ thought had frozen her in her place. 

$ ‘Barby!’ said the smith. 

“Oh! father!” she said, with a start, and 

3 began plying her needle rapidly. 

‘Barby, what’s the matter with ye?” 

“Matter? with me?” And she smiled a glassy 


things took a little different turn from what I 3 
expected—lI’ve concluded not to buy jest yet, ’ smile. 
and as I had a good chance to let the money’ ‘ott “Yes—you an’t yourself—you looked jest 
Mr. Blaxton coughed. : eo like a ghost. What ails you?” 

“All that, sir,” said Luther, “requires no { » “Why—I am very busy—there is my travel- 
apology; you had aright to do what you pleased ; Sing dress; Mr. Montey gave it to me, and! 
with your money. * But tell me, or not—as you ; thought I could make it myself. We are going 


choose—whether you hold Cobwit & Co.’s notes {to Niagara—oh! I have so wanted to see Nia- 


for it?” 

“And what if I do? Though, mind you, I 
don’t say it—I don’t say it, mind! I guess 
Cobwit & Co, are good for a thousand or two, 
don’t you?” 

‘I see you are not inclined to place confidence 
in me,” responded Luther. ‘Perhaps it is as 
well that you should not—as well—yes, better 
for me—I am sorry to have troubled you—good 
morning.” 


< gara!”’ 

“That an’t what I ask ye!” exclaimed the 
smith. ‘What happened last night between 
you and him?” 

“Between me and—oh! nothing—only he bid 
me good-by—we bid each other good-by—there’s 
no reason why we shouldn’t—it is all over now; 
he is go—going to-day.” 

‘You are talking of Luther, while I am talk 
ing of Mr. Montey!” impatiently cried the smith 
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time 
«J-ean’t exac’ly understand about your walkin’ ‘‘That—that’s the second time that question 
home.” ; has been axed me to-day! What if I have?” 

«Tis just as I told you—Mr. Cobwit came—” ; ‘Let me advise you, as a friend, to put it out 

“Yes, [ know; but Mr. Montey—what did he } of your hands soon as you can. It'll save you 
say? How did he appear when be see him?” trouble.” 

«J don’t remember—I did not mind; though, “Trouble? What—what does all this mean?” 
now I think of it,’’ said Barbara, “he was sur- “That we can’t tell just yet. Keep still about 
prised—yes, his look changed somehow, his it. Don’t let Montey go next time. Tell him 
voice altered—but I hadn’t thought of it since.” } that note must be paid.” 

«“'Pan’t that, then, that’s been ailin’ on ye “Why, an’t Cobwit & Co. good?” 
since last night? For, you see, I thought mabby;} “I'd trust Cobwit & Co. for half a million,” 
there might be some trouble ’twixt him and Mr. } said the deacon. 

Cobwit. Did he seem very much beat?” ? “Then what does all this mean?” again 

“J thought ’twas strange he didn’t say any-} Mr. Blaxton demanded, somewhat wildly and 
thing when I offered to walk home—he didn’t ; fiercely. 

a to know what to say—so I ran away and § “Everybody an’t Cobwit & Co.,” replied the 
left him with Mr. Cobwit.” Ae deacon, significantly gliding away. 

“Twas strange! Never mind—do yoursew-: The blacksmith walked into the store, and out 
in’—I guess Mr. Montey is all right—of course { again, and up and down, consternation in his 
he's all right.” ; aspect, whirlwind in his brain. In less than an 

Yet Mr. Blaxton felt heavy misgivings; he} hour, Montey emer Avoiding his future 
remembered how often he had heard an inward } father-in-law, he was passing swiftly into the 
voice whisper, that there was something false : counting-room, where Mr. Blaxton followed and 
and wrong about Montey; he recalled the cir- ; entered with him. 
cumstances of the signing of the note—the mer-$ ‘Mr. Montey——” 
chant’s reluctance to use the name of the firm— { ‘You must excuse me just now,” said the 
his own ominous heart-sinking and distrust. He! merchant, with pale and determined looks, “I 
put on his jacket, took Cobwit & Co.’s note, and } 2m pressed with business.” ~ 
walked into the village. “So am I, and with somethin’ besides!” Mr. 

“Pll jest see Montey,” he said to himself, } Blaxton responded. ‘You must give me one 
“and ask him if it is all right.” ; minute, if it’s the last either of us has to live!” 

‘*Well, what do you want?” 

“T want to know that it’s all right, Mr. Mon- 
tey!” 

‘*What, that note?” the merchant answered, 
‘with something of his old coolness and polish 

of manner. ‘Mr. Cobwit thinks it had better 

CHAPTER IX. be paid; the money is lying in the bank; I’ll 

As Mr. Blaxton entered the store, he met Mr. $ give you a check for it now.” 

Montey coming out in great haste. : This promptness staggered the blacksmith, 

“I can’t stop and talk with you now,” said} ‘Mr. Montey,” said he, ‘I think I’ve showed 
the merchant. “I have got to see a man—I} plain enough that I’ve trusted you as one honest 
shall be back in an hour.” * man should another. But I’ve heard things 

The smith’s great chest heaved, as he stood om } said that nat’rally make me feel oncomf’table— 
the step, and watched Mr. Montey drive away. $ ’tan’t on account of the money altogether; but 

“There’s a row somewheres!” said Bartley, 3 I’ve got a darter, Mr. Montey—a girl ’t I think 
the jockey, with a leer. I ought to be proud on—dearer to me than any- 

“What do ye mean by a row?” demanded the} thing else in the world—I han’t no other child 
smith. ; *t I think so much on asI doo’ her! For two 

“I tell you,” replied Bartley, sharpening his’ year’ now she’s took her mother’s place to me 
knife on his boot, “that old Cobwit is a buck $and the children—I’ve been seekin’ fer her 
. ~ biggest size! He stirs em up where he g good, mabby too much—and if I’m over anxious 
om 3 for her sake, you’ll excuse it if you ever git to 
on here, brother Blaxton,” said Dean t be a father.” ‘ 
aaa om lon. confidential tone, taking the } He shed tears, and wiped them with his 
Cobwit a “ : Have eg got any paper with? sleeve. The lines about the merchant’s mouth 

0's name to it?” * twitched a little. 


And Barbara sewed and sang: 


“T saw two maids at the kirk, 
And both were fair and sweet: 
One in her wedding robe, 
And one in her winding-sheet!” 
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TO ONE AFAR. 





“I love your daughter, heaven knows,” he ; and hope, he started toward Mr. Cobvwit, reach- 
said—“I would not injure her—I would not; ing out his struggling hands, and whispering 
wrong her: whatever you hear, whatever may } hoarsely, 
happen, believe that!” 3 “In mercy, don’t forget your promise—don't 

“I do believe it, sir! If ever you spoke} break your promise!” 
honest words, I believe you do now!” ‘‘Horatio Montey,” answered the other, in 

The burly smith seized the merchant’s deli- $ stern, inexorable tones, ‘‘you, last night, took 
oate hand, and wrung it till the latter writhed $ oath to me, that there were no other cases of 
visibly, not alone with the pain of the vigorous} this kind than the two proved against you. 
finger pressure, which was as nothing to the } With that understanding I promised the mercy 
more terrible grasp of the iron hand of con-} you have now no right to claim. Since you 
science laid upon his soul! Shave perjured yourself, we cannot be sure of 

Long after, Mr. Blaxton remembered the mer- ; anything; there may be twenty more cases like 
‘chant’s look of;anguish; while with solemn : this, and we now must protect ourselves.” 
fidelity he treasured the memory of the words} Ata gesture from Mr. Cobwit, the third person 
then and there spoken—words which he never : : who had entered with him and Luther stepped 
ceased to believe came sincerely from Mr. Mon- $ S forward, and laid his hand on Mr. Montey’s 
tey’s heart. Well for us, if we could always § : shoulder. 
trustingly see the deepest and best motives that ; } «This ain’t in ’arnest—this can’t be!” burst 
lie hidden in the hearts of those whom selfish- ; 3 forth the blacksmith, rallying from the first 
ness and folly betray into guilt and wrong! $ shock. ‘*Mr. Cobwit—Luther—Montey! speak! 

While the two stood there—the great, rough, clear up this thing! for heayen’s sake, clear 
tender-hearted smith ardently shaking the hand $ it up!” 
of the pale, polished merchant—the counting- ‘“*Mr. Montey,” said the man whose touch 
room door opened and three men entered, Mr. 3 was on the merchant’s shoulder, ‘I haves 
Cobwit, Luther, and another. warrant to arrest you on a charge of forgery.” 

“T regret the necessity,” said Mr. Cobwit; “Tt is a false charge! it cannot be made out! 
“but I see no other way.” 3 give me five minutes to arrange my papers!” 

Mr. Montey’s face changed again—this time } exclaimed Mr. Montey. The worst had ceme, 
to the hue of deadly fear. ; and what manhood there was in him now rousing 

“You promised me!” he articulated. itself, sprang up to meet the event. 

“And you deceived me!” sternly replied Mr. ‘Away with him!” said Mr. Cobwit, in a low 
Cobwit. He turned to the blacksmith: ‘Mr. 3 voice. 

Blaxton, you have a note bearing our name?” 3 ‘Well, sir—I am ready; but don’t let it look 

‘Here it is!” The bewildered smith unfolded ; like an arrest; we'll ride off together as if on 
the note with his trembling hands. ‘I hope $ business,” said Montey to the sheriff. 
nothing is wrong—Mr. Montey just now said$ He took his hat, arranged his neck-cloth, 
you wanted to pay it—he offered me a check.” smoothed his handsome whiskers, then, without 

‘A trick to blind you.” Mr. Cobwit frowned $ casting a look either at Mr. Cobwit, Luther, or 
ominously. ‘I never heard of this note till : Mr. Blaxton, walked out arm in arm with the 
to-day, nor was sure of its existence till this § } sheriff, stepped briskly into the carriage which 
moment.” $ S was in waiting for him, and rode away. 

The poor man staggered back, stunned from $ : “‘Barby—Barby—my child—oh, God! my 
the blow. In the meantime Mr. Montey stood $ S ehild!” 
white, and covered with cold sweat, his restless $ $ And tearing his shirt from his throat—utter 
eyes rolling from side to side, as if instinctively ; ing a stifled cry, as if his great heart burst ia 
and wildly seeking which way he should turn. ; > it—the blacksmith reeled, and fell heavily upon 
Suddenly, with an impulse of mingled terror } the floor. (ro BE CONCLUDED.) 
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TO ONE AFAR. 


BY EDNA CORA. 


Tax morn is fair, the hour bright, > The flowers bloom, and birds sing on, 
And singing birds are gay; But still my thoughts will flee, 

But in my musing mood I sit With brighter hopes and sweeter chime, 
And dream of one away. To rest, dear one, with thee. 





CROMWELL’S CLOCK. 
BY J. SERGEANT MEADE. 


Have you ever been in Philadelphia, dear § $ chained to the floor. I could not make this all 
reader, on a hot July day? Whew! Talk of the $ Sout, and was just about scratching my head in 
burning sands of Africa; I don’t believe they § ‘my perplexity (why, where on earth did I get 
ean begin to compare in caloric intensity to the $ § these long, beautiful, brown ringlets? I used to 
scorching bricks of the Quaker City. I perspire : ‘ have that sort of hair, which caused my friends 
at the very thought of it. How old Sol does} * and relatives to give me the flattering appella- 
pour down his rays on our red-brick town; the 3 i tion of ‘‘tow-head,” and) good heavens! my 
houses get like perfect ovens. : * moustache, which for months I have been watch- 

But you may very naturally ask what Oliver $ ing in the mirror, and which, before I went to 
Cromwell, or his clock, or anything else apper- $ sleep, consisted of, at the widest margin, ten 
taining to that respectable individual, has to do : hairs, has grown up into a most luxuriant one 
with Philadelphia, or a hot day. I will tell you. } with fine, curling ends! My peg-tops, too, have 

If you want to find a cool, comfortable place, } gone, and, in their place, I behold a pair of 
on one of these intensely warm days, fly to the : trunk-breeches and high riding-hoots. My 
Library, in Fifth street. I do not know why it } waistcoat has changed into a doublet, and my 
is, but it is very certain that the old Library is } coat into a cloak. My ‘all-rounder’ collar has 
the coolest place in the city. Often have I gone 3 enlarged itself into ‘‘a Byronic.”” Why—gra- 
there and seated myself in a sequestered nook, $ ‘ cious goodness! I must be a cavalier! 
feeling thankful that I had such a sanctuary to : Has the good fairy of the Christmas panto- 
retreat to. ¢mime paid Philadelphia a visit out of season 

It was on a very hot afternoon, last summer, ‘and created all these changes? I was abso- 
that I sauntered into the Library, and, feeling } lutely expecting to see her appear on a flaming 
utterly exhausted, dropped into a chair along- 3 ; wheel of gold, and to hear the clown cry out, 
side the old clock, which you sce on your right } ‘Here we are, all in a lump,” when my cogita- 
as you enter the building. This clock is said § ‘ tions were broken short by the sound of foot- 
once to have been in the possession of the great { steps. They stopped, it seemed to me, outside 
Protector. So the story runs, and I believe im- } my dungeon. There was a sharp sound as of a 
plicitly in it. I like to think that, once upon a; key turning in its lock, then a large bolt was 
time, Oliver gazed on its quaint-looking face ° 3 : withdrawn, the heavy door of my prison turned 
and, maybe, wound up the queer old piece of} on its creaking hinges, and three men entered 
furniture himself. ¢ ‘ the cell. They were equipped in steel caps and 

As I sat down, the hands of the clock pointed § cuirasses, and carried halberds. One of them, 
to ten minutes of seven. The Library was very $ who appeared to be the leader, walked up to 
quiet, and I had not been sitting there more ¢ : >me, and, taking a key out of the bunch hanging 
than three or four minutes before I began to: from his belt, unfastened the padlock of my 
get dozy—nod, nod, nod—going, going—gone. : chains and raised me up. Having done this, he 
Fast asleep. Suddenly I awoke. What place § S beckoned’ me to follow him, and I left tke cell 
is this Tamin? A low, damp dungeon. How $ guarded, on both hands, by a halberdier. We 
in the world did I get here? Had ‘the Black ; traversed a long passage, ascended a high flight 
Maria” drawn up before the door, just after I: : of stone steps, and entered a room where a sen- 
had gone to sleep, and had a couple of “the § tine, armed with an arquebus, was standing 
Reserve Corps” conveyed me in it to Moyamen- $ like a statue. 
sing Prison? I ransacked my brain to discover $ My conductor whispered a few words into the 
if I could remember having committed any § ‘ sentinel’s ear, and then, lifting a curtain which 
thefts lately. No, my conduct had been unim- $ Smasked the entrance to another chamber, 
peachable, and my character irreproachable. I$ : ushered me, still guarded by the halberdiers, 
kave not been easing old gentlemen of their § $ into the presence of-—Oliver Cromwell. 
tickers that I know of. Then how did I get ; Yes, there he sat in a big arm-chair, resting 
here? [ attempted to get out, but found I was 3 one hand on a heayy oak table, and grasping in 
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the other a roll of parchment. Immediately : ‘‘Naught but that Iam content to die in a causg 
behind the table stood my dear old friend, the } which has been hallowed by the martyrdom of 
elock, which seemed to look on me with a pite- : my sainted master, King Charles.” ~ 

ous fate. I own to being somewhat frightened, “‘Blaspheme not, young man,” cried Cron- 
at first, when I found myself face to face with 3 well, angrily, “thy doom is sealed. I hold thy 


the stern Protector; but I immediately banished 3 death warrant in my hand!” 

this fear and put on a proud, defiant look, which, He rapped the roll of parchment on the table 
I thought,*was the way a staunch loyalist should ; as he said these words. 

appear under such circumstances. g “IT am prepared to meet my fate,” my alter 


s 
> 


Cromwell’s brows contracted when I was ° ego very coolly responded. 
brought into the room, and, in a stern voice, ? Cromwell rose from his chair, and, pointing to 


N 
he addressea me: é the clock, said, ‘‘The executioner awaits thee. 
“Sir Everard Pevenhill,” said he, (I here When that clock strikes the hour of seven,” (it 
thought what a pretty name I had; it sounded 3 promised to do so in five minutes,) ‘thou shalt 
so much better than the one I bore in the nine- ; die.” Then, turning to my guard, he cried, 
teenth century,) ‘Sir Everard Pevenhill, thou $ ‘‘Away with the traitor!” 
art attainted of high treason and must suffer; One of the halberdiers laid his mailed hand 
punishment accordingly. ‘The God of Israel heavily on my shoulder and exclaimed, ‘Come, 
is He that giveth strength and power unto His } Mr. ——, it is time for the Library to be closed 
people.’ ‘There shall go a fire before Him, and : for the night!” 
burn up His enemies on every side.’ Hast thous lLawoke. Instead of stern old Oliver, I beheld 
ought to say concerning thyself, before thou the smiling and good-natured countenance of 
meetest thy death?” § the obliging assistant librarian. I congratv- 
Now, singularly enough, although I never lost § lated myself on having escaped the block and 
my nineteenth century, young America identity, $ axe, and, rubbing my eyes, got up and left the 
an uncontr@lable impulse appeared to force me ; building. Just as I was descending the steps, 
to answer this harsh reception in the following } my friend, the clock, struck seven. 
words: 
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THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 
BY, MARY L. LAWSON. 


Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.—Jod, 13th chap., 15th vers. 


But near me, from His throne on high, 
My Saviour stands, a pitying friend; 
I feel His breath upon my brow— 
New faith, and strength, and calm He lends. 
The reconciling light of love 
Shines softly on me from above. 


Nay, tell me not of future joys— 
These visions haunt my heart no more! 
With failing pulse, and closing eyes, 
My earthly journey almost o’er— 
I quietly resign my breath 
Of life into thine arms, oh, death! 


Before me figat long vanished scenes— 
The pleasures of my childhood’s home— 

Forgotten smiles, familiar words; 
Through woodland glades again I roam, 

Qr sit in some lone, shady nook 

With many a dear old treasured book. 


Not darkly now, as through a glass, 
I see time’s foaming currents glide; 

Each strange event, each fiery grief 
Were waves upon the upward tide, 

Whose stormy billows bore me on 

To realms where purest bliss is won. 


Lines that have slept in memory’s cell, 
My broken voice would fain repeat. 
Breathe them to me, my gentle friend, 
To bid my heart more warmly beat! 
My faltering tones would mar the chords 
Of sweetness in the poet’s words, 


Jesus, this hour is very sweet— 
It has no bitter portion left! 

The threatening clouds and storms are o’er, 
A tranquil stillness fills my breast: 

My will resigned, my foes forgiven, 

Thy calm smile draws me up to Heaven! 


The fitful, changing scenes of life 
Rush o’er me in a single thonght 
Of carly hopes, and cherished friends, 

And youth’s experience, sadly bought; Warm my chilled hand like Summer rain. 
The weary griefs of tedious years, Oh! clasp it, clasp it close in thine, 
And sorrow drowned in burning tears. Till it can cling to love divine! 


Dear friend, restrain this wild despair! 
I know that we will meet again; 
And yet, these drops of deep regret 
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THE BROKEN LIFE. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.]} 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73. 


CHAPTER Il. z been rifled of its sweetest blossoms. In fact, 
Mrs. Dennison was late the next morning. : the fascination of that woman’s manner seemed 
Indeed she generally was late. It was sure to ; more powerful with her than it had proved with 
create a little sensation when she entered, if} the proud, strong man who sat opposite me. 
the family were grouped in expectation, and 3 Jessie, the darling, either because she did not 
her system of elegant selfishness rendered any : like the restraint, or, what was more like her, 
consideration of the convenience of others a : to give me dignity in the household, always in- 
matter of slight importance. She was always $ sisted that I should preside at the table; Mrs. 
layish in apologies, those outgrowths of insin- $ Lee, from her feeble state of health, being at 
cerity: and, in fact, managed to weave a sort ; all times unequal to the task. Three times did 
of fascination out of her own faults. ’ that insatiable woman return her coffee cup: 
This certainly was the case here. If Mr. Lee $ first, for an additional lump of sugar, again 
was resolute about anything in his household, ° for a few drops more cream, and then for the 
it was that punctuality at meals should be ob- 3 slightest possible dilution of its strength. While 
served: indeed I have seldom seen him out of § I performed these smiling behests, she sat break- 
—e any other subject. But this morning ; ing a branch of heliotrope across her lips, ex- 
¢ had been moving about in the upper halla} claiming at the beauty of the scene from an 
full hour, glancing impatiently at the papers : opposite window, and behaving generally like 
= always — us before breakfast, and {an empress who sad honored her subjects with 
walking up and down with manifest impatience. } a visit, and was resolved t it 
Yet oe athe that woman appeared om ri 3 ease in her praenicg ron 
coquettish little morning-cap just hovering on : But Jessie could not see things in this light. 
the back of her head, and robed in one of the : She was evidently as well pleased with her guest 
freshest and most graceful morning dresses you : as she had been the night before, but, though 
ever saw, his face cleared up, and, with a smile ; she smiled and joined in the light conversation, 
iienachs meieeh hee sarite sod wer [os netanceeonetae mamaiende 
pliments all mingled together on her lips like } had made an appointment to ride with a suitor 
honey in the heart of a flower, as if they had whom she must reject accounted sufficiently for 
been favors of which we were all quite unde-{ this; Jessie had the finest traits of a purely 
serving. ; : proud nature, and the idea of giving pain was 
We went down to breakfast at last, but just 3 to her in itself a great trial. Still these obser- 
Sinan Ailpcnaennapons ieee antereneonumneemame 
> morning; e surface everything was spark- 
of heliotrope which she laid by her plate, ex- : ling and pleasant. Mr. Lee om yt od 
haling the odor sensuously between the pauses : usually animated, and, before the meal was 
of the meal. I don’t know what the rest thought ; ended, quite a war of complimentary badinage 
of all this, but I was disgusted. It isa strong ° had been kept up between him and our guest. 
word, I know, but I have no other for the re- ; Jessie always went to her mother after break- 
— ed seizes upon me even now when I ° fast. So, immediately on quitting the table, she 
Sisk aninemnadeergieteesmctets inno onoen peck ongeeaer anne ae 
, y taste in itself, { but not more so than her peculiar trial of the 
tg een — that day accounted for. : 
eal in ye rope sickened me. $ I followed her direotly, leaving Mrs. Dennison 
Yi seem to share these feelings, } and Mr. Lee on the square balcony, on whick 
care that her own choice flower-plot had ; the early senshine lay pleasantly. 
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Mrs Lee had not rested well; her eyes, usually 3 together, for that was the apartment in which 
so bright, were heavy from want of sleep; and ; Mrs. Dennison slept, though the fact had never 
the pillow, from which she had not yet risen, } been mentioned to Mrs. Lee; and another cham. 
bore marks of a thousand restless movements, ; ber had at first been intended for our guest, 
which betrayed unusual excitement. Jessie was ‘ ‘The blue room?” 
sitting on one side of the bed holding a Parian} © “Yes, the blue room!” she said; ‘but like all 
cup in her hand, the amber gleam of ceffee ; dreams, nothing was like the reality. Instead of 
glowed through the transparent vine leaves that } the enameled furniture, everything was covered 
embossed it, and she was stirring the fragrant } with the prettiest blue chintz, with a wild rose 
beverage gently with a spoon. ¢ pattern running over it.” 

‘“‘Try, dear mother, and drink just a little,” : Jessie and I looked at each other in conster- 
she was saying in her sweet, caressing way. nation, for the furniture which Mrs. Lee de- 
“Tt makes me very unhappy to see you looking ; scribed as familiar to the blue room, had been 
so ill.” ; removed to the chamber we had first intended 

“Indeed I am not ill, only a little restless, } for Mrs. Dennison; and that with which we had 
Jessie,” answered the sweet lady, rising lan- 3 replaced it being too rich for a sleeping room, 
guidly from her pillow and reaching forth her ; we had covered it with the pretty chintz, with- 
hand for the cup. She tasted the coffee and} out mentioning the fact to Mrs. Lee or any one 
looked gratefully at her daughter. ‘It is nice; } else. 
no one understands me like you, my daughter.” } «There was a toilet instead of the dressing- 

Jessie blushed with pleasure, and began to} table I remember,” continued the lady, ‘with 
mellow a delicate slice of toast with the silver} quantities of frost-like lace falling around it 
knife that lay beside it, making a parade of her} and on it; with other things a little basket, 
efforts which she evidently hoped would entice } prettier than mine, grander, full of moss rose- 
her mother’s appetite: and so it did. I am sure} buds.” 
no one beside her could have tempted that frail; ‘Was there nothing else in the basket?” I 
woman to eat a mouthful. As it was, one of the } questioned, holding my breath for tie reply. 








birds that was picking seeds from the terrace} ‘Nothing else,” answered the lady, smiling; 
could almost have rivaled her; the presence of } ‘‘oh! yes, combs and hair-pins, rings and brace- 
her daughter, I fancy, gave her more strength } lets, the whole toilet was in a glitter.” 


‘‘But nothing else in the basket?” I persisted. 
‘“*No, rose-buds—moss rose-buds, red and 


than anything else. 

**So you have had a bad night, my mother,” 
said Jessie, tenderly; ‘once or twice I awoke; white. Nothing more,” she answered, languidly. 
in the night and felt that you did not sleep.” Mrs. Lee paused a moment with her eyes 

“Indeed!” said the mother, with an earnest} closed. Then starting as if from sleep, she 
look breaking through the heaviness of her eyes. } almost cried out, 

“Yes, indeed; but then I never wake inthe} ‘There was a woman in the room—in the 
night without wondering if you sleep well.” ‘ bed—a beautiful woman. The ruffles of her 

“Did you see me?” questioned the mother, } night-gown were open at the throat, the sleeves 
anxiously. $ were broad and loose, you could see her arms 

**See you, mother?” : almost to the shoulders. She wore no cap, and 

Mrs. Lee smiled faintly, and shook her head } her hair fell in bright, heavy coils down to her 
as if to cast off some strange thought. ‘waist. She had something in her hand; don't 

“Of course it was impossible. I must have : speak, I shall remember in a minute: the color 
slept long enough to dream; but it seems to me; was rich. It was, yes, it was half a peach, with 
as if I were in your room last night. Something} the brown stone partly bedded in the centre: 
called me there, a faint, white shadow, that § the fragrance of it hung about the basket of 
sometimes took the outline of an angel, some- $ roses.” 
times floated before me like a cloud.” “And you saw all this, dear lady?” I ex 

“Oh, my good mother! it was kind to come, 3 claimed, startled by the reality of her picture, 
even in your dreams,” said Jessie, kissing the which, as a whole, I recognized far more closely 
little hand that lay in hers. 3 than Jessie could. 

Mrs. Lee looked troubled, and seemed to be} ‘In my dream, yes; but one fancies such 
searching her memory for something. ’ strange things when asleep, you know, deat 

“It took me—the cloud angel—you know, $ Miss Hyde.” 
inte the blue room.” $ “Strange, very strange,” murmured Jessie; 

“The blue- room!” Jessie and I exclaimed; “but for the basket of roses and the fruit we 
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might have recognized the picture. 
think so, aunt Matty?” 

“Did you get a look at the lady’s face?” I 
inquired, suppressing Jessie’s question. 

“No, no, I think not. The thick hair shaded ; 
it, but the arms and neck were white as lilies. 
She had bitten the peach, I remember seeing 
marks of her teeth on one side. Strange, isn’t ; 
it, how real such fancies will seem?” 


Don’ t you: 


“It is indeed strange,” I said, feeling ‘cold 


chills creeping over me. 





= 
} diamonds; ‘but there was comeing 5 in her mane 
3 that I did not like, a way of looking at you 
po under her black eyelashes that was both 
: Searching and sinister. 

; Mistress told me to run up and inquire if it 
3 wasn’t time for Miss Lee to put on her habit,” 
she said, shooting a quick glance into the room: 

‘‘the horses are ordered round.” 

I felt the color burning in my face. The im- 
; pertinence of this intrusion angered me greatly. 
3 ‘*Miss Lee is with her mother,” I said, ‘‘and 


“Besides,” continued the invalid, while a} cannot be disturbed; when she is ready I will 


scarcely perceptible shiver disturbed her, ‘‘not- 
withstanding the freshness and beauty of every- 
thing, I felt oppressed in that room—just as 
flowers may be supposed to grow faint when ; 
vipers creep over them; the air seemed close 
till I got to your room, my Jessie.” 


let your mistress know. Until then the horses 
must wait.” 
The girl gave the habit on her arm a shake 


2 


3 and went away, casting one or two glances be- 
; hind. What possible business could the crea- 


ture have in that part of the house? Had the 


“And there!” said the sweet girl, kissing her mistress really sent her? It was an hour before 


mother’s hand again. 


“There the angel that had been a cloud took : 
It beckoned me—beckoned me—I $ 
cannot tell where; but you were sleeping, I} 


form again. 


know that.” 

“It was a strange dream,” said Jessie, } 
thoughtfully. 

“The impression was very strong,” answered $ 
the mother, drawing a hand across her eyes, 
“so powerful that it tired me. This morning } 
it seemed as if I had been a journey.” 

“But. you are better now,” I said; ‘this sense 
of fatigue is wearing off, I hope.” 

“Oh, yes!” she answered, languidly. 

“And you will be well enough to see Mrs. 
Dennison before dinner, I hope,” whispered $ 
Jessie. 

“Perhaps, child.” 

“Oh! father will persuade you!” 

“Where is your father, Jessie?” 

“Oh! somewhere about. On the front bal- 
tony, I believe, with Mrs. Dennison, who de- 
clares that she never will get tired of looking 
down the valley.” 

“Yes, it is a lovely view. We used to sit on 
the balcony for hours—your father and I—but } 
now——” . Mrs. Lee turned away her face and 
shaded her eyes with one pale hand. 

I walked to the window and lifted the curtain, 
but there was a mist over my eyes, and I could 
not discern a feature of the landscape. 

Some one knocked at the door. I went to 
open it, and found Cora, Mrs. Dennison’s maid, 
who had been brushing her mistress’ riding- 
habit on the back terrace, and had flung it 
‘cross her arm before coming up stairs. The 
girl was a pretty mulatto, with teeth that an 
empress might have coveted, and eyes like 


3 the time for riding, and it had not been our 
custom to hurry Jessie away from her mother’s 
room. 

While I stood by the window thinking angrily 
of this intrusion, another knock called me back 
sto the door. It was the mulatto again with her 
mistress’ compliments, and, if Mrs. Lee was well 
$ enough, she would pay her respects while the 
* horses waited. 

I went down myself at this, and, meeting Mrs. 
Dennison on the terrace, informed her very 
curtly, I fear, that Mrs. Lee was not out of her 
bed-room, having spent a restless night, and 
was quite incapable of seeing strangers. I put 
$a little malicious emphasis on the word stran- 
$ gers, which brought a deeper color into her 
cheeks; but she answered with elaborate ex- 
pressions of sympathy, inquired so minutely 
into the symptoms and causes of Mrs. Lee’s 
prostration, that I felt at a loss how to answer. 

‘Dear lady!” she went on, ‘‘I’m afraid these 
‘severe attacks will exhaust the little strength 

she has left: they must make life a burden.” 
#‘On the contrary,” I said, ‘there is not, I 
$am sure, a person living who so keenly enjoys 
the highest and most lofty principles of exist- 
{ ence. With the love of God in her heart and 
domestic love all around her, life can never be 
3 a burden.” 

“Indeed!” she answered, with something in 
her voice that approached a sneer, ‘‘I never 
was sick in my life, that is, perhaps, why it 
seems so terrible to me. Nothing could recon- 
cile me, I am sure, to a life like Mrs. Lee’s. At 
her age, too, with disease helping time to chase 
away what beauty one has left, how she must 
feel it!” 

“You quite mistake the case, madam,” I 
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answered. ‘Mrs. Lee never depended on her, Lee standing at the foot of the steps ready 

beauty, which, however, no one can dispute, as; to mount. He was giving some orders to the 

a means of winning love; her sincerity, intelli- 3 groom, and seemed particularly anxious abox 

gence, and gentle goodness are enough to out-} the horse which Mrs. Dennison was to ride, 

live the loveliness of a Venus!” 3 Jessie’s face flushed, and a look of proud sur. 
“You are enthusiastic, Miss Hyde.” ; prise came across it. Mr. Lee turned his head 
“T love Mrs. Lee, and speak as I feel.” } that way and called out, 


“I am afraid,” she said, in her blandest man-} ‘Why, Jessie, where is your habit? I never 


3 

ner, ‘‘that my interest in the dear lady has led * found you late before.” 

me into obtrusiveness, or, at least, that you Jessie did not answer, but passed me descend- 
think so. But she is so very superior—so per- i ing to the terrace and down the flight of steps. 
fect in fact, that one cannot shake off the inte- : She spoke to her father, looking back anxiously. 
test she inspires. It was this feeling which } After the first words, he started and seemed 
tempted me to ask for the privilege of paying taken by surprise. Even from the distance | 
my respects—I see now that it was inoppor-{ could see a flood of crimson rush to his fore. 
tune; but a warm heart is always getting one} head. They both ascended the steps together. 
imto scrapes, Miss Hyde. I shall never learn } ; Mr. Lee went to the tower, and Jessie ran up 
how to tame mine down. It seemed to me that ; stairs to put on her riding-dress. 

the sweet invalid yonder must feel lonely in her’ I went up to help her, but walked slowly, 
room, and this was why that importunate re- S everything conspired to depress me that morn- 
quest was made.” ing. It only required one serpent to destroy 

“Mrs. Lee is a woman who would find some- } 3 the perfect happiness of Eden. Our litile para- 
thing of paradise in any position. Her sitting- ;  dise seemed following after the same fashion, 
room, up in the tower yonder, has always been ¢ g and yet no one could tell why. 
considered the pleasantest apartment in the: ; Jessie was buttoning her habit as I went in. 
house.” She looked restless and hurt. 

“No doubt it was this conviction that made } ; “Aunt Matty,” she said, “I have a great 
me anxious to be admitted. Still I must think } mind to give up this ride, the thought of meet- 
that a confinement, that only promises to be re- } ing that gentleman troubles me. Look how my 
lioved by death, must be a painful thing.” ’ hands tremble.” 

Why did the woman always return to that $ Yes, the serpent was doing its work. Even 
point? In my whole life I had never heard the } our sweet, honest Jessie was beginning to cover 
probable result of Mrs. Lee’s illness alluded to { up her true feelings-under false issues. It was 
so often, as it had been hardly mentioned since } something nearer home than the dread of an 
Mrs. Denniscn’s arrival. It shocked me, and} unwelcome offer that made her so nervous. For 
became the more repulsive from the usual levity ; the first time since her remembrance her father 
of her manner. She seemed to weave the idea had forgotten his wife. But for Jessie’s inter- 
of my.dear friend’s death with every luxury } ; position he would have ridden away without 
that surrounded her dwelling; to my prejudiced ; inquiring after her. I recollected how he had 
fancy, she even exulted in it. I stood looking } blushed when reminded of this. 
her in the face while these thoughts troubled} Of course I could not speak of the true cause 
my mind. What my eyes may have spoken Ty } of this diseontent, the delicate reticence becom- 
cannot tell, but hers fell beneath them, and, } } ing to a daughter was too sacred for that; but 
with an uneasy smile, she turned to walk}I said quickly, ‘Yes, yes, darling, you must 
away. go. It is your duty.” 

That moment Jessie came out to the terrace,: She looked at me earnestly, then dropping 
looking a little anxious. her eyes, went on with her preparations. 

‘Where is father?” she said; ‘mother isup} A second time Mrs. Dennison came to her 
and waiting for him!” $chamber. Our coldness the day before had left 

I saw a faint smile quiver around the widow’s ¥ no impression on the materialism of her nature. 
lips, but she busied herself with some branches Sparkling with cheerfulness, and brilliant with 
of ivy that had broken loose from the terrace $ smiles, she swept in, bending her fiexible whip 
wall, and did not seem to heed us. Just then; into a ring, with both hands, and letting it free 
the tramp of horses sounded from the front of ; again with a prolonged snap. 
the house, and Jessie exclaiming with a little } 3 “Allready? That’s right, my Lady Jess! The 
impatience, “Dear me!” walked quickly to the} day is heavenly, and our cavaliers are coming 
square baleony. I followed her, and saw Mr. ° up the road!” 
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«Thank heaven!’’ I heard Jessie whisper as : ‘*Yes, indeed!”’ 
she drew on her gauntlets. ‘‘And placed the half peach among them?”’ 

If she fancied that the coming of Mr. Bos- ‘‘Was there any harm, Miss?” 
worth and his friend would release Mr. Lee,; ‘The half peach—after an Oriental fashion?” 
and leave him at liberty to spend his morning } “Dear me, I hope there wasn’t any harm in 
with the invalid, she was disappointed in the § $ the gardener’s letting me have that one. It was 
result, though not in the fact; for just as the; : the first I have seen this year, so I couldn’t give 
party were mounting, he appeared on the ter- $ up more than I did; but it was the biggest half 
race, and, descending the steps, joined them $ that I saved for the mistress.” 
whip in hand. I watched all these movements, } Nothing could be more natural than her dawn- 
keenly—why, it would have been impossible : ing contrition, nothing more satisfactory than 
for me to explain even to my own judgment; : the solution she had given of a subject that had 
but shadows tormented me at this time, and all $ kept me awake half the night. What a fool I 
my senses were on the alert. Mr. Lee rode by } $ had been! Was I in fact becoming fanciful and 
his daughter, leaving his guest to the other old maidish—ready to find error in shadows, 
gentlemen, between whom she rode triumph-} and crimes in everything? Heaven forbid that 
antly, as Queen Elizabeth may have entered } } anything s0 unwomanly and indelicate as this 
Kenilworth, flirting royally with her hand- $ : should come upon me. Was it possible that I, 
somest subjects. Jessie and her father seemed } in the waning freshness of my life, had begun 
to be conversing quietly, as I had seen them ato envy brighter and handsomer womer the 
hundred times riding down that road. : s homage due to their attraction, and had thus 

After the party was out of sight, I went into { become suspicious? The very idea humiliated 
Mrs. Dennison’s room to see that the maid had : me; I felt abashed before that mulatto girl, who 
performed her duty, as was my custom; for I , sat so demurely smoothing the folds of her 
had assumed these light cares in the household, 3 mistress’ breakfast dress across her lap. It 
and loved them from the fact that, at least, an 3 seemed as if she must have some knowledge of 
idea of usefulness was attached to my residence § the mean thoughts that had brought me there. 
in the house. } How artful and indirect my conduct had been! 

Everything seemed in order. Cora, the mu- In my heart I had rather plumed myself on the 
latto girl, was busily arranging the: dress her} adroit way in which my questions had been put 
mistress had just taken off. Ear-rings and a: * regarding that annoying basket. Now I was 
brooch of blue lava were lying on the toilet, ; heartily ashamed of it all, and stole out of the 
and the pretty cap, with its streamers of black; room bitterly discomfited. In shutting the 
velvet and azure ribbon, hung upon one of the $ door, I glanced back: the girl was looking up 
supports of the dressing-table as she had left 3 from her work. The demure expression had 
them. 3 g left her face, the black eyes flashed and danced 

I looked for the basket of moss rose-buds, g as they followed me; but the moment my look 
but it was gone; some buds were opening in met hers, all this passed away so completely, 
one of the toilet glasses, but that was all. Why § ‘ that my very senses were confused, and all the 
had the widow Dennison taken such pains to put § : : doubts that I had put aside came crowding back 
the basket out of sight? $ upon me. 

“What have you done with the basket?” I in- : I went up to Mrs. Lee’s room. She was rest- 
quired very quietly of the girl. “If you wet § ‘ing on the lounge, sound asleep; but her face 
the moss again, we can fill it with fresh flowers.” 3 ¢ seemed cold as well as pale. There was @ 

“What basket, Miss?” inquired the girl, lift- § : strange look about it, as if all the vitality was 
ing her black eyes innocently to my face. N ‘stricken out. Yet she breathed evenly, and 

“The basket you brought in here, last $ ; though I made some noise in entering, it did not 
evening.” 3 i disturb her in the least. I sat down on a low 

“Oh, that!” she continued, dropping her § chair by the side of her couch, for Jessie had 
eyes, “I’ve made so many of them things that } ‘ desired me to sit by her during all the time I 
mistress doesn’t seem to care for ’em any § S could command. Thus I was placed close to 
more!” ; the gentle sleeper. The deathly stillness in 

“You—you make them?” N S which she lay troubled me, it seemed too pro- 

“Yes, indeed! Is there any harm, Miss?” found for good. One little hand fell over the 
she said, lifting her eyes again with a look of couch. I took it in my own, and passed my 
the most genuine earnestness. 3 other hand softly over it. Strange enough, she 

“And you arranged those buds in the moss?” : did not move, but began to murmur in her 
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sleep, while a cold, troubled cloud contracted ; state, the result of disease, or the offspring of 
her forehead. g a badly balanced organization, and this thought 

“Ah! now I can see everything—everything; $ ‘ horrified me; there was something of the super- 
they are cantering by the old mill. I haven’t 3 natural in it that filled my soul with awe. By 
seen it before in years. How beautifully the the contraction of her pale forehead I saw that 
shadows fall from the hill, the waves are tipped § ‘ there was some distress in the head; 50, lifting 
with silver, the trees rustle pleasantly! No} my hand, I passed it across her brow, hoping to 
wonder they draw up to look at the mill, it soothe away the pain. Certainly, the face be- 
always was a picturesque object!” ; came calm, a smile stole across the lips, and 

She was following the equestrians in her } after a moment her eyes looking vaguely around, 
dreams—those strange dreams that seemed to : as a child awakes from its sleep, 
drink up all the color and warmth from her § “I have been asleep,” she said, pleasantly, 
body. According to the best calculation I could 3 “sound asleep. When did you come in?” 
make, the party would have reached the old 3 ‘Only a short time since.” 

mill about this time. It stood under the curve: ‘¢And you have been sitting here while | 
of the precipitous banks, a mile or two up the slept?” 

river, and Mr. Lee had spoken of riding that: ‘Yes; after a restless night, I fancied a 
way at breakfast. Thus it seemed more than $ quiet sleep would do you no harm.” 

probable that the party was exactly as she fan- : ‘“‘Harm? It has given me strength.” 

cied it. Mr. Lee had doubtless informed her$ ‘Do you think so?” 

what route he would take, and so her imagina-$ She smiled. 

tion followed him while her frail form slumbered. $ “Have you been dreaming again?” I in- 

She stirred uneasily on her pillow, drew her $ quired, a little anxiously. 
black eyebrows together, and spoke again, 3 “Dreaming? No, my sleep was profound, 

““Why does he leave my Jessie? She don’t § perfect rest. But where is Jessie? She sat 
want to be left with that young man—and he, ? where you are when I fell off.” 
poor fellow! how he is frightened! What is; “Indeed!” ; 
that he is saying? Wants to marry my Jessie! “Yes, I remember—her left hand held mine, 
Alas! how the heart shrinks in her bosom! ; with her right she was soothing the pain from 
My poor child! he should not distress you so! ; my forehead.” 

And yet it is an honest heart he offers—full of} ‘That was sometime ago; she has gone out 
warmth, full of goodness! Can’t you under- to ride since, and I am quite sure Mr. Lee came 
stand that, my darling?” up here after she left you,” I said. 

After this speech she lay quiet a few minutes, $ ; ‘Tam glad of it,” she answered, gently. ‘He 
and then spoke like one who had been examining ? ; was rather late, this morning, I remember think- 
something that puzzled her. Sing; but Jessie would not own it. So he came 

“Jessie, Jessie! what is this? Why does i ; up, and I did not hear him. Miss Hyde, this is 
your heart stand still while he speaks to her? : * the first time in my whole life that his lightest 
It troubles me, darling. I am your mother, and $ ’ footstep failed to wake me—what can it mean?” 
this thing troubles me more than you can guess. ‘‘Yes,” broke in Mrs. Lee’s little maid, who 
You have driven one away—he retreats to the } had been hanging around the door, unheeded; 
rear, heart-broken. That other one comes up. $ for we had all become so used to her presence 
Who is he? what is he? Ask her, for she is{in that room, that it was no more heeded than 
watching him, and her loaded heart follows that of the canary-bird in its cage on the bal- 
after, though he, my husband, is by her side.” 3 } cony—“‘yes, ma’am, Mr. Lee came up with his 

Here she dropped into silence again, only § spurs on, and his whip all ready, just like s 
breaking it by faint moans, and a single ejacu- $ trooper, clang, clang, clang. I thought the noise 
lation, “Oh, not that! not that!” $ would make you jump out of the window im 

Her face grew so painfully wan, and she gave } ’ that white, loose gown, just like an angel with 
evidence of so much inward anguish, that I was 3 3 Sits wings spread, but law! there you were, 
constrained to arouse her. My voice made no }  ma’am, snoozing away right in his face, and he 
impression, and the clasp of my hand only § making up his mind, with the whip in his hand, 
threw her into a more deathly slumber. I began $ whether to kiss you good-by or nct.” 
te comprehend her state. I had heard of deep } : “And did he?” inquired the lady, with a faint 
trances, when the soul seems released from the } flush of the cheek. 
body, or is gifted with something like prophecy. } \ ‘‘No, ma’am; I suppose he was afraid of 
I knew, or believed, that this was an unhealthy ‘ scaring you out of that nice sleep. He only 
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looked at you sort of earnestly, and went off : hangings, when faded from their first splendor, 
trying to walk on tip-toe; but mercy! didn’t } she managed to revive into almost pristine 
them boots creak?” : brightness. She would cut out the freshest 
“J thought not,” murmured the lady, with ; medallions from our old carpet and make it 
infinite tenderness in her voice; ‘I must have } bloom out anew under her own feet. Then 
been dead if that failed to arouse me.” she had pretty nick-nacks and keepsakes scat- 
«Lor, Mrs. Lee,”’ continued the maid, spread- 3 tered about which made her little nook quite 
ing her flail-like arms in illustration, ‘I wish {a boudoir—indeed almost the prettiest one in 
you could have seen that new widder woman } ‘ the family. Mrs. Lee was rather proud of her 
when them two gentlemen helped her onto the $ unique handmaiden’s retreat, it gratified her 
horse. Didn’t her dress swell out—and didn’t 3 own exquisite sense of the beautiful; and, as 
she keep Mr. Lawrence a tinkering away at her $ the room opened into her own, it was but a 
stirrups, with one foot in his hand, till it made ; continuation of the refinements that surrounded 
me sick looking on. Awful ’cute lady that is, ‘her. 
Miss Hyde; you ain’t no match for her, no} In her dress, too, Lottie was more original 
how!” $than half the old pictures one sees offered for 
I really think that witch of a girl was gifted ; sale. Jessie’s cast off dresses were remodeled 
with something almost like second sight. I: ’ by her nimble fingers into a variety of garments 
never had a secret taste or dislike that she did ; really marvelous. Indeed, Lottie was generally 
not understand it at once, and drag it out in : the most perfectly costumed person in our 
some blundering way before the whole world. household. No one felt disposed to check this 
“What makes you think so, Lottie?” I in- {exuberant taste in the strange girl: it pleased 
quired, a little annoyed. ‘the invalid, and that was reason enough for 
“Because you’re straightforward right out anything in our family. 
and flat-footed honest; and she—oh, my!” } “Yes, I say it again,” persisted the strange 
“What makes you say, oh, my! Lottie?” 3 








$ little creature, folding her arms and setting her 


“Nothing, Miss Hyde; only I’ve got eyes, and 3 head on one side, ‘‘ widders are monstrous smart, 
g y y gotey $ 


ean see right through a mill-stone, especially } up to a’most anything. I’ve often wished that 

when there’s a hole inthe middle. Perhaps you 3 I'd been born a widder with both eye teeth cut 

can’t, then agin perhaps you can; I don’t dis- 3 as theirs always is—are I meant. Lor! Miss 

pute anything; only, as I said before, that wid- : Hyde, ave os a circumstance, just leave this 

der woman is too ’cute for such a mealy-mouthed § $ one to me.’ 

lady as you are. My!—wouldn’t she ride over $ “Lottie, Lottie,” said Mrs. Lee, shaking her 

you handsome!” : ‘head, ‘you speak too loud and look bold, that 
We spoiled that girl. She was neither servant, {style isn’t becoming. Besides, the guests in a 

companion, or protegee, and yet partook of the ; house must always be honored, never made sub- 

position which three such persons might have \ jects of gree in short, my good child, we 

occupied in the family. She waited upon every : are spoiling you.” 

onewith the faithfulness ofahound and thespeed} Lottie withered into penitence with the first 

of a lapwing, seemed to be always in the kitchen, ; words of this reproof. When it was ended, a 

constantly flitting through the parlor, yet never } deep flush settled around her eyes, as if tears 

beyond the sound of her mistress’ voice. She ; were suppressed with difficulty. 

belonged everywhere and no where in the house- “Spoiling me! not with kindness, I should 

hold. She had defined her position out of the {die without that,” she said, half-sitting down 

kitchen entirely by refusing to sit down at the on the ottoman, half-kneeling by the couch, ‘I 

tablethere, whatever the temptation was; always } won’t speak another word against that—that 

carrying off the tray into her own little room, 3 lady. There, I’ve got it out, say that you are 

after the mistress was served, and taking her : 3 not angry with me.’ 

meals in solitary grandeur from frosted silver 3 ‘Angry! no, my child. Only be careful not to 

and china, so delicate that you could see a} say harsh things of any one, it is a bad habit.” 

shadow through it. N ay, she effected great ele- “T am sorry!” 

gance in this little room, which was a sort of **Well, well!” 

select hospital for all the old finery in the house- ; “Very sorry!’ 

hold. Lace curtains, condemned as too much: ‘There. there, child; it is not so very terri- 

Worn for the parlor windows, after passing 3 S ble!” 

through her adroit hands, appeared at the case- ; “T'll never call the lady a widder again. 

ment of her little room transparent as new; silk { Never!” 
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Mrs. Lee smiled and sent her into the next } “Why, how can that be astibiin, you are 
room. She seemed troubled after the girl went 3 always in Mrs. Lee’s room?” 
out; for certainly tears had glittered in Lottie’s $ “Generally, generally—not always. Ther 
eyes, a thing I had never witnessed before. is hours in the morning before she gets up— 

“Go in, Miss Hyde, and comfort her, poor ; hours in the evening, after she goes to bed, 
thing! It was cruel to reprove her so Manchalys when I break out and do a little exploring 
but my temper is getting ungovernable.” gabout the premises. This morning I was ip 

It was almost amusing to hear that gentle H ate: Babylon’s room before any of you wer 
creature condemn herself with so little reason; 3 up. 
but she would not be convinced that something 3 vu Indeedl! How did that happen?” 
of the spirit of a Nero had not been manifest in “That sneaking mulatto girl came to the 
that mild reprimand; so I went into Lottie’s ; ’ chamber door o I was passing and beckoned 
room, much better disposed to give her a second ; me to come in.’ 
lesson, than to console her for the first. Miss «‘And you went?” 

Lottie had curled herself up in the window seat, H ‘Me! Why not? If a girl never sinsatiates 
with both hands clasped around her knees, and § around, how is she to find out what’s going on! 
her face buried upon them. Besides, I wanted to know just how Babylon 

**Lottie,” I said, going up to her, ‘‘what are } looked in her own room; so, being invited, | 
you huddled up in that place for? Is there $ went in.” 
nothing that you can find to do more profitable; ‘But what did she want of you?” 
than pouting?” “Don’t know. Something besides doings 

“I’m not pouting, Miss Hyde,” she said; } braid up in eleven strands, I surmise, but that 
‘only grinding my teeth in peace and comfort. § was what she made believe it was about—just 
Why can’t you let me alone, I should like to as if that mulatto creature didn’t understand 
know?” — $ that much of her business. I did it though 

“What folly! Do get down and act like a} meek as Moses; such hair! a yard long in the 
sensible creature.” } shortest part. It was worth while trying a band 

“Well,” she said, throwing herself off the } at it; but, after all, it seemed like braiding cop- 
window seat with a demi-summerset, which ; per-heads and rattlesnakes! I hate to touch 
landed her in the middle of the room, “here I ; anybody’s hair if [ don’t like ’em; it makes me 
am! what’s wanted?” 3 shiver all over.” 

It was rather difficult for me to say just that} ‘But why don’t you like Mrs. Dennison?” 
instant, having only a cherge of consolation on ; “‘Why—because I don’t; and because you 
hand. 3 don’t either.” 

“Well,” she added, “what have I done to} I could not help smiling, and yet was half 
you, Miss Hyde, that I can’t be allowed to sit ; angry with the girl. She shook her head 
still in my own room?” gravely and went on, 

‘Nothing, Lottie; I was only afraid that you 3 3 «Jt wasn’t the hair, Miss Hyde, that copper 
might be fretting.” j colored girl knew more than I did about it, 

Her eyes instantly filled with tears, which ; often as I’ve braided for Miss Jessie.” 
she dashed aside with her hand. “Then what did she want?” 

“So I was: what’s the use of denying it?3 ‘I’ve found out—never you fear.” 

She never said a cross.word to me before, and; ‘Well!’ 

wouldn’t now but for that Mrs. Babylon; Ihate; ‘Can't tell anything about it. It's likes 
that widder, I want to stamp her down under } patch-work quilt in my mind, the pieces all 
my feet. It makes me grit my teeth when she } sorted, but not laid together, the colors will 
comes sailing out into the garden, and looks up } get ship-shape by-and-by, and then I'll answer 
to Mrs. Lee’s window just like a dog hankering } everything. She wants me to come into her 
after a bone.” room every morning, and I’m going.” 

““Why, how can you feel so bitterly, Lottie, “What, when you dislike her so much?” 
about a person you never spoke to in your “Yes, in spite of that, and fifty times 98 
life?” I said, shocked and surprised by her} much. I’m going to do up Mrs. Babylon's bait 
vehemence. for her.” 

‘<Didn’t I, though? How ’cute people can be “Well, well, I am glad you are not heart 
with their eyes shut! Well, I fancy that widder } broken about Mrs. Lee’s mild rebuke.” 
and I are slightly acquainted—better than she “Heart-broken! I'd die rather than haves 
thinks for.” real cross word from her; for I tell you, Miss 
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Hyde, if ever there was an angel with a morn- , surprise him very much; but unlike as this was 
ing-dress and slippers on as a general thing, {to her usual manner, it did not astonish me. 
that angel is the lady in yonder. Miss Jessie ; The dear girl’s face was toward me, and I saw 
is considerable, and you sometimes come almost ; that it was flushed with tears. Bosworth had 
up to the mark, but you can’t hold a candle to t offered himself and been refused, poor fellow! 
her; neither one of you.” : I was sure of that. 

It was of no use reproving or questioning} Mrs. Dennison laughed till her clear voice 
Lottie, she was in reality the most independent ; rang far out among the flowers as she witnessed 
person in the house, so I went away rather; Lawrence’s discomfiture. He colored a little 
amused by my efforts at consolation. angrily and would have passed her on the steps, 

Earlier than I expected the riding party came 3 but she took his arm with exquisite coolness, 
pack. Everybody seemed a little out of sorts. {and smilingly forced him into the house. 

Jessie was pale and looked harassed. Young “Babylon’s got two strings to her bow— 
Bosworth rode by her side, but it was with the ; smart!” 

appearance of a man returning from a funeral.} This strange speech was uttered at my elbow. 
He lifted Jessie from the saddle. She reached $I looked round and saw Lottie close to me. 
forth-her hand before ascending the steps, and? “Better go up stairs,” she said, pointing over 
seemed to be speaking earnestly. I saw him {her shoulder, ‘“‘she wouldn’t let me help her; 
wring the hand with unusual energy and spring } you must.” 

to his saddle again. As he was turning his } Mrs. Dennison entered the upper hall. Her 
horse, Mrs. Dennison rode up with Lawrence} eyes sparkled, her lips curved triumphantly. 
and Mr. Lee. For a voice so musical hers was} She had carried away her captive and exulted 
rather loud, so I could distinctly hear her call ; over him with charming playfulness, which he 
out, 3 answered in a low, impressive voice. 

“Remember, Mr. Bosworth, your engagement: I went up stairs leaving them together: Jessie 
for this evening; don’t hope to be excused.” stood in the upper passage leaning against the 

Bosworth bowed and rode slowly away; but} banister. She was pale as death, and her lips 
Lawrence sprang from his horse and ran up the $ quivered like those of a wronged child; but the 
steps after Jessie, leaving Mr. Lee to help the * moment she saw me the proud air natural to 
other lady from her saddle. 3 her returned, and she moved toward her room 

Jessie heard him coming, and fairly ran into $ waving me back. 
the house, a piece of rudeness that seemed to } (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY CLARA MORETON. 


Tury told me time would deaden grief; 
And so I sat with folded hands, 
And waited for the slow relief, 
And watched the hour-glass’ glitt’ring sands. 


This is the end of man, I cried; 
All that once loved lies in the tomb! 


Oh, madd@’ning thought! my reason reeled! 
Life seemed to me a cruel jest: 

I mourned the hour that gave me birth, 
And called upon the grave for rest. 


The days went by—I knew not how— 
T only knew he was not here: 
Morning and night were all the same, 
Morning and night alike were drear. God answered not my erring prayer; 
But gently took me by the hand, 
And led me to the house of want, 
And whispered there His kind command: 


One thought I mused on o’er and o’er: 
If love survives the grave, I said, 
He will come back to me again, 


They cannot keep him with the dead. Go, feed the hungry, bind the bruised, 


Speak to the dying words of cheer! 
So shalt thou feel within thy heart 
Thy Heaven begun, though wand’ring here. 


His every thought was for our weal; 

Can he so soon forget us there, 
As any happiness to know, 

While our sharp cries still rend the air? So shalt thou feel his spirit still 

In gentle ministry with thine. 
Mortal! he is not lost to thee, 

But lives beyond the bounds of time! 


Then came thick clouds across my brain— 
My faith and trust were lost in gloom— 
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THE NEW MINISTER. 
BY ROSALIE GRAY. 


“Now, Sary Jane, do look arter them bis-; coal;’’ and his eyes that ‘jest looked like two 
cuits, and don’t let ’em burn!” exclaimed widow : rubies,” (Mrs. Smith had not much acquain. 
Smith, as she bustled about with an unusually Sance with precious stones, and supposed the 
important air. ‘ color of the ruby to be black,) ‘‘a shinin’ ands 

“Sary Jane,” however, was not within hear- } sparklin’:” together with all his other charms, 
ing distance, and the good lady was obliged to not the least of which was that he was an w- 
attend to them herself. ; married man, made him an object of much in- 

“Gone to slick up, I s’pose,’’ said she, as she $ ‘ terest to the lady portion of Flowerdale. His 
opened the oven, ‘that’s the way with these $ ; ’ lodgings, when he should come to this circuit, 
young things. Well,” she added, “I used to ; $had been a subject of many animated discus. 
be so myself when my old man was keeping } $ sions among the good people of the place; all 
company with me, but that was a good many : : sthe mammas of marriageable daughters felt 
years ago. Kitty, do you get a clean table-cloth, § : anxious, in the hospitality of their hearts, io 
and be sure it’s a pure white one, for I want to : ‘ offer every attention to the young minister, 
make a good impression on Mr. Yallechammer ; ’ This fertile spot seemed to produce everything 
the first time he comes.” but young men, and consequently these con- 

«Mrs. Smith,” said Sarah Jane, who had just } modities were at a premium. The names of all 


entered the room, ‘‘pray don’t call him ‘Mr. ; the most prominent families in the church were 
Yallerhammer,’ his name is Odenheimer, and I ; handed in, as being ready to throw open their 


am sure he would be very much annoyed to; doors to the new-comer; and finally, it was 
hear you make such a mistake.” S agreed that widow Smith should give him the 

‘*What in the world do you s’pose he has such : first tea, in consideration of her previous ac- 
an outlandish name as that fur? He can’t ex- quaintance with him; and Sarah Jane’s father, 
pect any one to remember it.” $ being one of the head men in the church, was 

“Tt is a German name,” was the reply, ‘‘and : to have the pleasure of entertaining him during 
he is probably of German descent.” ; the first two weeks of his sojourn in Flowerdale. 

**Marcy on us!” exclaimed Mrs. Smith, as} This contemplated piece of good fortune 
she turned from her occupation, and her eye caused ‘‘Sary Jane” to be regarded with envy 
fell upon Sarah Jane, “how fine you do look! ; by most of the ladies who were unprovided for, 
I expect you'll take Mr.—what’s his name’s ; and they suddenly became very intimate with 
heart by storm.” ¢ her, and evinced a great desire to visit her fre 

This remark was received with a conscious quently. As this lady was known to possess 
smile, and both of the ladies then gave their ; the art of getting up good teas, her company 
attention to the business of setting the table. : had been solicited by widow Smith for the even- 
While they are thus engaged, we will inquire} ing on which our story opens. She assisted 
into the cause of the present preparations. ; ‘ very busily until the time approached for Mr. 

During the conference, which had just been § Odenheimer to make his appearance, and then 
held, Mr. Odenheimer was elected as the young § Sshe slipped up stairs that she might be able to 
minister for the circuit which included Flower- 2 3 receive him in a more becoming attire. Her 
dale. As the congregations were poor, it was ; hair was taken out of the papers (papillotes hal 
their rule that the young minister should be an $ not reached Flowerdale) and carefully curled 
unmarried man. Mrs. Smith was the only one ; over her fingers; anJ a plain white dress, mait 
in the village who had, as yet, had the good $ low in the neck, the sleeves looped up with rib- 
fortune to see Mr. Odenheimer. She had once $ bons, was donned. She had hesitated long be 
met him while on a visit to one of the neighbor- $ tween this and a flounced silk; but she finally 
ing towns, and her accounts of him, for she came to the conclusion that the simplicity of 
never tired of describing his ‘‘tall figure,” (she ; the white dress would be more to the minister’ 
was ‘‘sure he’d have to stoop to get into her $ Staste. Her cheeks had a slight tinge of pink, 
pants rene *); his curly hair ‘‘as black as} which neither increased nor diminished during 
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the whole evening. Her neck, and indeed her; Mrs. Smith entered the room triumphantly, 
whole frame, was bony in the extreme—her ; accompanied by the stranger, and, turning to 
neck and shoulders gave a person the unplea- 3; Sarah Jane’s mother, she commenced the cere- 
sant impression that the bones were going to ; mony of an introduction—* Mr. Yallerhammer, 
start through the skin. Her face and features, ; Mrs. Winter—Mr. Yallerhammer, girls!’’ and 
with the exception of her nose, were small, but ; the unfortunate man’s hands were shaken by 
this organ was of such a size as to impress the ; every one present. The widow then left him to 
beholder with the idea that she was all nose. ¢ be entertained by the others, while she put the 
As to age—she had made twenty-two her stand- ; finishing touches to the tea-table, after which 
ing-point for many years. The image which 3 they were summoned to the evening repast. 
the glass reflected seemed to please her well,; Upon this table so bountifully loaded with 
and she received Mrs. Smith’s exclamation as a; good things, hospitality seemed to have ex- 
matter of course. She was troubled with some : pended itself. The biscuits—good, generous 
feelings of envy, however, when she beheld the § sized ones—baked to an even light brown, 
plump, childish little figure of Kitty clad ina S were just warm enough to be eaten comfort- 
cool-looking blue muslin, which contrasted so 3 ably without burning your fingers, or making 
prettily with her snowy complexion and rosy : you wish for a glass of cold water the moment 
cheeks. $ you put a morsel into your mouth. The straw- 
Mrs, Winter—Sarah Jane’s mother—was also $ berries—large and ripe—peeped saucily through 
there, looking her best in a new cap with flam- : the fine white sugar with which they were plen- 
ing red ribbons. And her daughter, Mary Anne, ; tifully sprinkled. The crab-apples had been 
who was made on the same scant pattern with } preserved with so much care, that they were 
her sister, without so generous a supply of nose. ; placed on the table as whole as when put into 
Her hair was also limited in quantity, but she ; the preserving-kettle; and the apple-sauce was 
had somewhat supplied the deficiency by the : so smooth and white as to be almost transparent. 
purchase of two enormous branches of false § The cottage cheese was moulded into cakes which 
curls—said purchase had been made expressly } might have been mistaken in their purity for 
for this occasion. On the back of her head she $ snow. On the fresh country butter was the im- 
placed what had originally been intended for a ; pression of a cow, as natural-looking as stamped 
small lamp-mat, having first made a hole in the 3 cows ever are, and making people wish to cut 
eeuter, through which protruded her diminutive ‘the butter from the edge of the cake so as not 
knot of hair; this arrangement she surveyed 3 to destroy the picture. The jelly-cake was cut 
with much pleasure, and evidently considered ; in generous slices, and showed throughout that 
it a triumph of art. After much deliberation, ’ there was no stint of material in making it; 
she had finally come to the conclusion that a ; opposite to it was a large fruit cake in which 
tich dress would become her style of beauty ; the widow took especial pride: it was crowned 
better than a simple one; and she had accord- : with a heavy crust of icing tastily sprinkled 
ingly arrayed herself, with much pride, in a with pink sugar. In the center of the table 
green silk trimmed with scarlet. $ waved a bouquet, in which poppies, garden 
Several other ladies were also congregated to ; lilacs, and hollyhocks proudly raised their 
give the minister a welcome, and they were now { heads over the mignonette, heliotrope, and 
awaiting his arrival in almost breathless antici- $roses, which shed around a sweet perfume. 
pation. Presently the stage drew up, and widow A general stiffness pervaded the company 
Smith went to the door to receive her guest. ; when they found themselves seated around the 
There was a decided flutter among the other } tea-table. Mr. Odenheimer felt embarrassed 
ladies who sat in the little parlor with their : at being the only gentleman among so many 
arms neatly folded. Sarah Jane happened to be 8 feminines, while the ladies evidently were awed 
Seated opposite the small looking-glass, whose } by the ministerial presence. Mrs. Smith en- 
frame was enveloped in pink tissue paper, and , deavored to break the silemce as much as pos- 
overhung with asparagus tops; she glanced in } sible by urging her visitors to partake of the 
to see whether her ringlets were hanging in the : bounties set before them. 
ment graceful attitude, and the smile of. satis- ‘Have some butter, Mr. Yallerhammer? Do 
faction which followed this performance pro- {take a biscuit, Mrs. Winter; help yourselves, 
claimed that all was right. Mrs. Winter gave ; girls, all of you; I’m sorry I couldn’t get a 
sundry little tugs at her cap-strings, while Mary : better tea; but you must all try to eat some- 
Aun improved the opportunity to arrange the; thing. How do you think you shall like living 
folds of her dress. : in our village, Mr. Yallerhammer ?” 
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“Oh! I think I shall like it very much; my 4 


first impressions are decidedly pleasant,’ he 
continued, with a bow to the ladies. 

All smiled and seemed pleased but Sarah 
Jane, who fancied that his glances seemed to 
turn with the most pleasure upon the plump 
little figure beside him. Kitty, at this moment, 
displayed a beautiful set of white teeth, and a 
couple of innocent looking dimples; this fretted 
Sarah Jane more than ever, and she wondered 
why such a little chit had been invited. How- 
ever, she remembered that after this night Mr. 
Odenheimer would take up his abode with them, 
and then, she resolved, that he should not be 
tormented with too many lady visitors. 

‘You'll like the society here, I dare say,” § 
continued the widow, ‘‘for we have so many ; 
young Indies among us.” 

“Indeed,” he replied, blushing slightly, ‘‘that 
will be: very pleasant. I was admiring! the 
scenery onthe road,” he continued; “I think } 
it is very fine;.so many large, noblé-looking | 
trees add very couch to’the beauty of the plate.” 

“Qh, yes!” replied: the widow, with-whom } 
the idea of utility stood first and foremost, “we 


have plenty of wood here, and can always keep ? 


up good fires.” 


“T so enjoy,” simpered Sarah Jane, ‘taking : 
of those trees; don’t you think it is beautiful, ¢ 
Mr. Odenheimer?” 


While the gentleman was wondering whether 


he was expected to consider the poetry beauti- ; 


ful, or the vision under the tree of the skeleton 
figure before him, Mary Ann remarked that the 
sight of trees, and all other beauties of nature, 


invariably called ‘up in her mind a feeling of $ 


thankfulness. Here Mrs. Winter, who never 


¢ about this thing. 
a book of poetry, and sitting under the shade : * these forty years ;’ 
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MINISTER. 

Just at this point Mr. Winter came in. Upon 
being introduced to the lion of the evening, hy 
shook hands cordially, and made some remark 
about the pleasure he anticipated in entertajp. 
‘ing him at his own house. 

“But,” said the minister, blushing, ‘as I wa 
saying to Mrs. Winter—I am afraid you don 
’ understand that there are two of us.” 

“Two of you?” exclaimed Mr. Winter, in 
astonishment. ‘You don’t mean to say that 
you have a wife, do you?” 

’ Yes, I was married three days ago.” , 

‘La, me!” ejaculated the widow, ‘‘and her 
all these girls were setting their caps for you!” 

At this announcement the “girls” looked s- 
‘ premely ridiculous. Mr. Odenheimer was evi- 
$ dently much embarrassed; Mrs. Winter buried 
her face in her handkerchief to conceal her mor- 
’ tification ; the widow looked on in amazement, 
3 wondering why the knowledge of his possessing 
3a wife should create such a scene; and Mr. 
; Winter—the only one in the company who wa 
; Sat all calm—seized his new friend by the hand 
3 as he observed, 

; ‘**To be sure we have room for two, we shall 
be right glad to see your wife; and I tell you 
: what it is, you have done well in losing no time 
Here have I been married 
’ (at this point his two daugh- 
S ters exchanged looks, and wished that ‘pa would 
g keep some things to himself;’) ‘‘I know whatit 
S is, and I would advise every young man to g¢ 
a wife as soon as possible.” 
’ This hearty speech seemed to have the de 
: sirable effect of putting the new minister rather 
‘more at his ease, and it gave Mrs. Winter time 
to recover herself so far as to be able to say 
; and do what was expected of her on the occ 





approved of remaining quiet long at a time, 3 sion. 


broke in with the rather malapropos remark, 


“We are expecting to have the pleasure of 3 


your society after to-day, Mr. Odenheimer.” 


“Thank you,” was the reply; “but I think ; oceur. 


the pleasure will be on my side.” 

“Not at all; we shall consider ourselves highly $ 
fortunate in having your company.” ; 
“I am afraid,” he continued, rather hesi- } 
s 


tatingly, ‘‘that I shall be encroaching upon § 


That evening the false curls were carefully 
placed in a box, with a sigh, and put away for 
& more important occasion—should such ever 
The flaunting red ribbons were looked 
3 upon mournfully as a useless expense, while 
Sarah Jane’s white dress was laid aside with 
out a word—her feelings were too deep fir 
utterance. 

We have only to add that the bride won ber 


your hospitality; a you are not aware { own way among the inhabitants of Flowerdale; 
that there are two of us.’ ’ but there was none of that eagerness exhibited 

“Oh, that will make it still more pleasant!” } for the society of the new couple, which th 
replied his companion, with the utmost suavity ; idea of a single minister had drawn forth # 
of manner. “Is your friend also a minister?” } enthusiastically. 
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CORAL SHELL STAND FOR CHIMNEY-PIECE ORNAMENT. 


BY MADEMOISELLE BROCHE. 


In commencing a pair of stands of 
this description, the artistic taste of 
the worker must necessarily be exer- 
cised, as, where the absence of regu- 
larity and uniformity is a merit, in- 
stead of a defect, it is difficult to give 
instruction to produce an effect which 
taste and skill alone can bestow. The 
great point to attain is to endeavor to 
imitate the branching of the real coral 
as closely as possible, which it is easy 
to do by the following means, aided 
by observation of the original produc- 
tion: A piece of strong wire must be 
first taken and twisted into the form 
of a branch of coral, by making se- 
veral loops in the wire and returning 
to the central stem. These must not 
be formal or regular either in distance 
or length. After the wire is twisted 
in this manner, every part must be 
covered with a soft cotfon twisted 
round it. Four or five of these strong 
branches must be prepared and united 
together with another wire about three 
inches from the ends, These ends 
form the stand at the bottom, and 
must be spread out so as to allow it 
to stand firm and secure. The upper 
part must also be now arranged in 
accordance with the form of the shell 
which is destined to be placed upon 
it.- The shape must be finally formed 
at this part of the work before the process of , the wax is being poured upon it, so that it may 
covering it with wax is commenced. When it; all be covered equally, and no imperfections 
is all skillfully arranged, to form a proper and ‘ allowed to appear. i, coloring the wax it 
artistic shape, short lengths of cotton cord must $ should be made to resemble exactly the natural 
be tied on to every part, at irregular distances, {color of real coral. In selecting the shells 
and cut off, leaving the two ends about half an § which these stands are intended to support, we 
inch long; these are very useful in giving the } must just mention that the shape and brilliant 
branched appearance beyond what the wire can $ appearance of the well-polished nautilus is one 
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do, These ends must be slightly opened by un- 3 


twisting the cord. It now remains to conceal 
all this rough frame-work, and to transform it 
into a close resemblance to real coral, by having 
some white wax melted and colored with Chinese 


which contrasts beautifully with the color of 
the coral. If covered with a glass shade, the 
effect is much improved. A well-arranged group 
of various sorts of seaweed forms a most appro- 
priate filling in of these shells, and completes 


Vermilion, and with an iron spoon pouring it; the beauty of their effect; but if this is not 


over every portion of the frame. This part of 
the work requires a little patience and care, as 
it must be gone over and over again, and must 





be turned and twisted in every direction while ° 


easily attainable, some of those delicate payer 
flowers which are now being made with very 
great taste and delicacy have an elegant appear- 
ance, contrasting admirably with ro coral 
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168 SLIPPER IN COLORED BERLIN WORK. 
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and the pearly shells. If the nautilus shell; or else that the wire frame-work of hen stand 
should not be the one selected, we may just must be proportionately strong. 
suggest that a heavy kind should be avoided, 3 
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SLIPPER IN COLQRED BERLIN WORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Various ladies having asked for a slipper, Or, if you begin at the toe of the slipper, 00 
which may be easily worked, we give, dee a; the left, and work towar on. the first bit 
pattern for the front of one; and below, a por S (0 tri iangle) is black; the next is green; the next 
tion of the side and back. Iti is worked in five; ; (the lines of which run upward) is sd the next 
colors, and has a very pretty effect indeed. The ; is black; the next i ih ag -oudg xt (the lines 
white squares are to be done in white; the bla ek} of which run upwa rd) i snd el 
parts in black; the next darkest i ngeeet; the : bla ck, which fini rate Sen waa ow. 
next darkest in red; the next darkest in blue 

and the next darkest in yellow. 
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A NORWEGIAN MORNING OR BONNET CAP, 
IN SHETLAND WOOL. 


BY MRS. WARREN. 


Marerrats.—Half an ounce each of Ce- 
rise and white Shetland wool; two steel 
knitting pins, No. 12; crochet hook, No. 2. 
Cast on 240 stitches. K (or knit) two 
plain rows *; now knit one stitch; take 
two together; knit 115 stitches; take two 
together, and take two together again; now 
K the remainder, taking two together be- 
fore the last stitch. The next row back is 
plain; now repeat from * till there are 18 
ribs of knitting in which there are 36 rows 
alternately decreased and plain. Take the 
white wool—knit three rows in the same 
way, which is one rib and one row, de- 
creasing as before; K one stitch; take two 
together; wind the wool twice over the 
pins; take taro together, wind twice over 
the pin again till there are 41 holes; then 
take two together twice; make 41 holes 
again; take two together; K 1; now knit 3 
tows plain, again decreasing as before. 
Now, with Cerise wool, knit six ribs or 
twelve rows, decreasing as before. Then 
with white the same as the first white 
stripe. Then continue with white and Ce- 
rise alternately till there are four white 
and four Cerise stripes irrespective of the es : 
first deep border. Now, with Cerise, knit 16 ,» with 1 ch between each u the 1 ch; 1 ch de be- 
tows, decreasing as before. This finishes with } tween next 2 L; 1 ch 9 L with 1 ch between 
one stitch. For the border along the front, : each uw next; 1 ch repeat. This last row is 
with Cerise, make 2 L stitches, with 1 ch be- 3 worked with the knitting at the back within 
tween each L; in one loop of the knitting 3 ch; } the row of L stitches. Run Cerise ribbon in the 
2 more L as before in an equal space to the 3 : alternate holes of the white rows, and the same 
ch; this is along the front only. 2nd row, 9 L® in the alternate L stitches of the border. 





THIBET KNITTING. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


Tas knitting, which has been lately intro- 3 allows in the execution. As it forms a pleasant 
duced, is likewise sometimes called the Railway } occupation and produces extremely comfortable 


Knitting, from the extreme quickness which it‘ articles for winter wear, it is sure to receive 
Vou, XXXIX.—1] j 
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A CREPED NECK-TIE. 


wer rere. were. 








On 


iavor. We therefore think instructions for ; sufficient number of strips are knitted they arg 
working it may be acceptable to those of our ; joined together, but this is done in a particuly 
subscribers who may not know it. Very large } manner. The two edges of each strip are placej 
wooden pins and the twelve-thread fleecy are : together, and united with a row of herringbons. 
required, as a fine material is quite unsuitable : stitch in black wool, of the same kind as ty 
for it. Cast on two stitches, place the right- 3 knitting, taking care that the stitch of herring. 
hand needle in the left-hand, and put the wool } bone comes between each stitch of the knitting, 
over it twice; then insert the needle through; A little observation will show how much the 
the two stitches at the back, purling them. ; regularity of this part of the work affects thx 
There will then be three stitches on the needle; 3 appearance of the whole. Very handsome con. 
the next row two of the stitches must be purled?forters are formed of colored strips, whid 
in the same manner, but the third stitch must ’ contrast well with each other, the black roy 
always be thrown off the needle without knit-} between greatly adding to the effect. 

ting; this stitch forms the open edge. When a} 





A CREPED NECK-TIE. 
BY MRS. WARREN, 


Marterrats.—Cotton, No. 60; 
a pair of Bone Knitting Pins, 
No. 12; two lumps of sugar dis- 
solved in half a pint of hot wa 
ter, and let remain till cold; two 
Chenille Tassels. 

This is one of the prettiest ar 
ticles for a neck-tie that can be 


made; having, when finished, all | 


the appearance of soft white 
crape, and may be adopted either 
in mourning or out, by adding 
either black, colored, or white 
tassels, Cast on the pin forhun- 
dred and fifty stitches, and knit 
in plain garter-stitch till it is five 
nails wide; then cast off, but not 
too tight; then sew a strip of 
calico on to each side, but only 
so that it can be easily untacked. 
If the work is at all soiled, wash 
it with white curd soap ani 
water; then rinse it perfectly, 
and squeeze it in a cloth very 
dry; after that dip it in the sugit 
and water, squeeze it slightly, 
and lay it out on a doubled 
sheet, to dry; afterward take of 
the calico, sew it up, and add 
the tassels. The washing a 
rinsing in sugar and water Wil 
always give it the appearance of 
being new. 





THE SHANGHAT CLOAK. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Tus garment is made of cloth, silk, or velvet. ; give fullness to the garment. This gore is sewed 
No. 1. Fronr; this part must be cut 13 inches ! to the front from C to C; and to the back from 
longer than our pattern; it is rounded in front : D to D. 
and is 26 inches wide at bottom. ’ No. 8. Streve; this sleeve is divided into 
No. 2. Gorn, added to the front and back to ) three parts. The seam which begins at the 
171 





HOW TO TRANS 


BY 


As many new subscribers have asked how to 
transfer patterns, we take an early occasion to 
answer them. Transfer paper is certainly the 
most easy and convenient method; if it cannot 
be purchased: it can always be made in a few 
minutes in the following manner. Take a sheet 
of thin writing-paper, and with a piece of wad- 
ding or flannel rub it all over with a little sweet 
oil, carefully removing any superfluity on the 
surface of the paper; then rub on to this oiled 
paper a little color, either light or dark, accord- 
ing te the color of the material on which the 


FER PATTERNS. 


MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


work is to be executed; if a dark cloth, for ip. 
stance, a little chrome yellow is the best; if , 
light drab or any pale color, a little common 
‘blue makes the lines perfectly visible. This 
color must also be well rubbed into the paper, 
$ so that none shall be left on the surface. When 
the paper is thus prepared, place it on the ma- 
terial and lay over it the pattern to be trans- 
ferred, and with an ivory knitting-needle or a 
stiletto trace the outline of the pattern, which 
will be found to be transferred to the material 
with perfect distinctness, if properly managed. 
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HAND SCREEN. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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between the 4 double. This completes the star } must be three stitches in one stitch to form the 
of 18 points. For the outer line, chain 7 be- $ shape when the next row is worked. This row, 
tween each point, looping into the centre stitch ; which is the last, is 1 long 1 chain missing one 
of each; there are three points to each of the $ stitch of last row. These hexagons are sewn 
six sides; at the six points of the hexagon there : together as given in the small diagram annexed. 
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PATTERNS IN SILK EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ¢ A Worp anour Sizer.—A celebrated physician, who bai 

Count tHe Cost.—Whatever you undertake, first count $ $ devoted a good deal of attention to the subject, said that 
the cost. Have you friends? Before you alienate them 3 3 no fact was more clearly established, than that the brain 
count the cost. It is easy to be unjust to a father, a mother, 3 expends its energies and itself during the hours of wake. 
a brother, a sister, a wife, or even a child, but it is less easy 3 3 fulness, and that these are recuperated during sleep; and 
to recover the love you have outraged, or still the voice of § $ he added that if the recuperation did not equal tho ex. 
remorse, especially if the grave has since closed over those < $ penditure, the brain withered and insanity supervened, 
you have offended. Even the conventionalisms of life, trifling $ < Thus it is that in early English history, persons who wer 
as they seem, cannot be set at defiance with impunity, so $ condemned to death by being prevented from sleeping 
that wise people, who have counted the cost, never vio- > § always died raving maniacs; thus it is, also, that thos 
late them unless duty imperatively requires it. To win 3 who starve to death become insane; the brain is nt 
the esteem of your neighbors is the surest road to self-re- ¢ $ nourished, and they cannot sleep. The practical infer 
spect, to happiness, and, in the long rwh, even to honor; > $ ences are these—First: Those who think most, who do the 
wi io ery menu, rns | roa me, a 

2 

a ecm ae ot Sumy: 8 body, and estate. Third: Give yourself, your children, 
To buy fine furniture, or extravagant dresses, or give § 8 your servants—give all that are under you the fullest 

) + enteta ts, is all very pleasant; but when it 3 2 amount of sleep they will take, by compelling them to go 


4 to bed at some regular early hour, and to rise in the mor 
8 So FUR, Go Coie Geta, Joe WEP Tages you Ak $ ing the moment they wake; and within a fortnight, nature, 


Gebemntel teen, tie she give chemesivenap to the with almost the regularity of the rising sun, will unloos 
away of the appetites brutalize their natures, and not only the bonds of sleep the moment enongh repose has been 
this, but sow a harvest of pain and sickness for old age, if $ 
§ secured for the wants of the system. This is the only safe 
they do not cut shori their lives; and when death comes 8 
turel niet rith bed of ht} and sufficient rule; and as to the question how much any 
ee ee eee —— ; one requires, each must be a rule for himself—great Nature 
they lament they had not counted the cost. Vice often ° ¢ 
comes in an alluring garb, but the adder is coiled under 
her Paphian garments, and, if we yield to her seductions, 
the day will come when we will wish that we had counted $ 3 
the cost. 
Fathers, brothers, sons, count the cost, if you would suc- 
" in — oe oi you can do mon ve do it with 3 world, according to the Jews. The year 5622 commences 
ight. Thi ts ted é on September 5, 1861. The year 1861 answers to the 6574th 
> per ee. Seats 6 Rep Gey WSs bain ear of the Julian Period, to the 2614th year from the 
orator, this a merchant, that a farmer, this an engineer, ¢ SY y 
$ foundation of Rome, to the 2637th year of Olympiads, to 
that a sailor, this a physician, that an author. More than $ the S000Gh veer dilms the.era 6f Bahencsstr, ond OO 
this. There are some pursuits which require capital, as y 4 


oe shipping and importing; and to embark in ¢ : z ve at of tho Rysaatine aa Rey se pth own 
these, without adequate means, is to invite insolvency. Or 2 eg See ggg s+ compepedan tale! 


to enter on an intellectual career without brains or study, $ Se ae 4 ek. et & & ee 
? 


is to ensure failure. In a word, in all conditions and phases ¢ § 

of life, wise men, before they make ventures, rigidly count $ “3 

the cost! ; Our January Mezzorivt.—Everybody seems to have been 
—_ 3 § delighted with our January mezzotint. Says one of our 

EXAGGERATION IN TALKING.—Young people, especially, } S most popular contributors. “We look at ‘Cobwebs’ again 
are guilty of this fault. We constantly"hear such expres-} and again, all our heads together, and say, ‘Isn’t she § 
sions as, “I am tired to death,” “I did not sleep a wink all } 3 darling?” And another says, ‘Yes, she is a darling! A 
night,” “I wouldn’t do it for the world,” “It was enough $ picture like that, in a way, hallows the whole number, the 
to kill me,” “She turned as pale as a sheet,” &c., &c. All N whole year, into which the thoughtful eyes seem peering. 
such exaggerations affect, more or less, the habit of vera- 3 I am sure I thank you again and again for sending so beat 
city, and make us insensibly disregard the exact truth. 3 tiful a thing into so many homes.” 

Thousands fall into this error without intending it. Be- — 

sides nothing is so ill-bred. When a real gentleman hears $ $ Our Berwin Parrern for this month, it will be seen, is 
such expressions fall from the lips of a pretty girl, he for- ° $ twice the usual size, and as expensive as even the one in 
gets instantly her beauty and can think only of what he ; ; January, which was universally declared to be the hand 
considers her vulgarity. All young ladies, who talk in 5 somest and costliest embellishment of its kind ever pub 
this way, are not, however, vulgar; but they should be the < N lished. Recollect, this is the only Magazine which prints’ 
more careful, therefore, not to do themselves this injustice, ° these patterns at all, and that each such pattern, at at 
Next to being uncultivated is seeming to be so. $ tail store, would cost fifty cents. 

SURPASSING ALL Orrens.—A subscriber, forwarding a club, } Tse Brep-NesTers.—Isn’t this also a charming picture! 
says:—“The people in this vicinity appreciate your efforts, | The children have been out bird-nesting; one of them has 
and Congratulate you on your success in furnishing a Maga | fallen and been hurt; and now the elder sister is carrying 
zine at two dollars, which surpasses in vigor and interest } home the wounded, while the rest sympathizingly scc™ 
any three dollar Magazine published,” And this.seems to $ pany her. How demurely Master Carlo walks along, 7 
be the mee verdict. ¢ her side, carrying the spoils! 


. 





$ will never fail to write it out to the observer under there 
gulations just given. . 


Tue Year 1861 is the latter part of the 562lst and the 
3 beginning of the 5622nd year since the creation of the 
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Freomnaty’s Crry Irem.—This admirable and popular ; Lavinia. By the author of “ Dr. Antonio.” 1 vol., 12mo. 
weekly, now in its fourteenth year, is, we are glad to $ New York: Rudd ¢ Carleton.—“ Dr. Antonio” was a fiction 
observe, doing more prosperously than ever. Asa general } of rare beauty, and “Lavinia” is hardly less meritorious 
litterateur, connoisseur, and intelligencer, it has few equals ; 3 The scene of the story is laid, principally, in Italy, the here 
as 4 literary paper, and especially a poetical one, it holds 3 being a young artist, and the heroine an English girl of 
its own with the best; and in matters of fine art and the N beauty, accomplishments and wealth. The loves of these 
drama it is the representative paper of the city and the } two; the Italian life; the minor characters who figure in 
Union—the only thorough medium of theatrical informa- 3 the tale, are all equally well depicted: and the interest 
tion. It is very ably and very readably edited, and among 3 suffers no diminution, even when the scene of the story is 
its contributors are some of the most promising writers of } shifted to England, though, perhaps, the exquisite naturak 
the day—Stockton, Dorgan, Miss Donelly, Miss Bridges. N ness.of the narrative falls off somewhat. In “Dr. Antonio,” 
Mrs. Jacobus, and Julius Spec—writers who would do > there was a tragical denouement, and one that did not seem 
credit to any periodical in the country. 2 to us necessary; but in “Lavinia,” this is avoided, and a 

_ $ happy marriage concludes the tale. Still the latter part 

How Ws Do Ir.—* How can you afford,” is a frequent in- 5 even of the present fiction is inferior to the earlier chap- 
quiry, “to print so good a Magazine for so low a price?” 3 ters. This is less, however, because of any want of merit 
We will tell you the secret, dear reader: we always insist 3 in the jusion, than b of the exquisite beauty of 
on cash and pay cash ourselves, Thus, on the one hand, 3 the first half of the book, where the pictures of Italy are 
we make no bad debts, and on the other, buy cheaper than ; not less delicious than in Hawthorne’s “Marble Faun,” 
those buying on credit. while the actors have far more reality. The author of 
“Lavinia,” we should state, is an Italian, but has written 
his book in English; and few, even of the masters of the 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. language, are so idiomatic and lucid in style. 


Poems. By Rose Terry. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor German Popular Tales and Household Stories. Collected 
é@ Fields—As @ rule, volumes of poems, unless by well 3 by the Brothers.Grimm. Newly translated. With illustra- 
known names, are not worth the critic’s reading. But this $ tions by Edward H. Wehnert. First and Second Series. 
book is an exception. The name of Rose Terry had become 2 vols., 12 mo. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co.—These 
favorably known to us, in the periodical literature of the } two volumes contain nearly two hundred tales. The stories 
day, and, therefore, we cut the leaves of this new work 2 are of various lengths, but all comparatively short. The 
immediately. There are several poems of singular merit, 3 style is pithy, and often archaic, as, indeed, is the case with 
and two or three very spirited ballads, in the volume. We 3 most tales, which, like these, have come down from former 
cannot better exhibit the character of the collection, how- $ ages. Dansent’s “Tales from the Norse” will give those of 
our readers, who have not yet seen these stories, some idea 
of their character. But, perhaps, we go too far in supposing 
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ever, than by quoting 


THE TWO VILLAGES. 


Over the river, on the hill, 

Lieth a village white and still; 

All around it the forest-trees 

Shiver and whisper in the breeze; 
Over it sailing shadows go 

Of soaring hawk and screaming crow, 
And mountain grasses, low and sweet, 
Grow in the middle of every street. 


Over the river, under the hill, 
Another village lieth still; 
There I see in the cloudy night 
Twinkling stars of household light, 
Fires that gleam from the smithy’s door, 
pad - curl on the river-shore; 
n the roads no grasses grow, 
For the wheels that hasten o and fro. 


Tn that village on the hill 
Never is sound of smithy or mill; 
The houses are thatched with grass and flowers; 
Never a clock to toll the hours; 
The marble doors are always shut, 
You cannot enter in hall or hut; 
All the villagers lie-asleep; 
Never a grain to sow or reap; 
Never in dreams to moan or sigh; 
t and idle and low they, lie. 


In that village under the hill, 
When the night is starry and still, 
Many aw soul in prayer 
_ to — other village there, 
, Weeping and sighing, longs to 
Up to that from thie echoes -- 
tongs to sleep in the forest wild, 
¥ hither have vanished wife and child, 
a nd heareth, praying, this answer fall: 
Patience! that village shall hold ye all!” 


that anybody has not read the “Tales and Household 
Stories” of the brothers Grimm; for the work has long 
been world-renowned, and has furnished, time and again, 
materials for collectors of legends. We may say, however, 
that the present edition is a particularly handsome one, 
and that the illustrations, by Mr. Wehnert, are especially 
fine. 


The Petty Annoyances of Married Life, By H.de Balzac, 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Rudd & Carleton.—In France, 
marriages are generally conventional, and this fiction may, 
perhaps, be there a faithful daguerreotype of married life 
But the exaggerations of “Punch,” or “Vanity Fair,” do 
not caricature the reality more, than its pictures caricature 
married life, as it is seen, happily, in England and the 
United States. What we deplore, in addition, in thig 
volume, is the sneering spirit, the want of faith, which is 
such a curse to France, and which renders French literature 
so dangerous to the young. What Thackeray is to the most 
genial of his cotemporaries, that “The Petty Annoyances” 
$ is to Thackeray. The translation is executed with the same 
3 spirit and fidelity which marked “Ceasar Birotteau.” 

The Heroes of Europe. By Henry G. Hewlett. 1 vol, 
$16 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fieldg.—This is a biographical 
$ outline of European history, (ygm A. D. 700 to A. D. 1700, 
$ Charlemagne, Geoffrey de Bouillon, St, Bernard, Frederick 
$ Barbarossa, Rodolph of Hapsburg, Columbus, and other 
3 characters typical of their time, are the heroes whose deeds 
3 are commemorated. It is an excellent work for the young, 
Several spirited engravings illustrate the volume, 


From Hay-Time To Hopping. By the aufhor of “Our 





Poe day. f Boy. By William W. Thayer. 1vol.,18mo.% Farm of Four Acres.” 1 vol. 12 mo. New York: Rudd 

the ni Milton & Co.—This excellent little book for } @ Carlefon.—This is. a charming little story. Ite merit, 

& ay is founded on the story of Franklin’s life. It is ; however, consists rather in ita pictures of country life, than 

The of @ series, which the publishers design to issue. $ in any constructive skill as to its plot. The tone, 60 to 

pa will be, “The Farmer Boy, or how George Wash- $ speak, is better than the incidents, The volume is printed 
became President.” with unusual elegance. 
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Faithful Forever. By Coventry Patmore, author of “ The $ The Conduct of Life. By Ralph Waldo Emerson, led, 
Angel In The House.” 1 vol..12mo. Boston: Ticknor @:12mo, Boston: Ticknor & Pields.—This is a collecting 
Fields.—Ruskin has said, in a late paper in the Cornhill 5 essays on subjects connected with life, such as “ Behavicr” 
Magazine, that this is a wonderful poem. Like most of N “Culture,” “Wealth,” “Worship,” &c. &c. They are write, 
Ruskin’s opinions, this is an exaggeration; but like all 3 in pure, nervous English, contrasting, favorably, in this 
exaggerations, it has a basis of fact. We cannot better } respect, with certain earlier productions of the same authe, 
define wherein the merits of this poem consist, (for it has $ Nor are they less meritorious in matter. Mr. Emerson hag 
very great’ merits,) than by saying that it is full of common 3 studied life, not as a mere theorist, as too many might cup 
sense, is quite original, and is singularly eweet and delicate. $ pose, but with something also of the feeling of the mang 
To give an exhaustive criticism of it would require pages. ; the world; and hence his conclusions are broader, and om. 
We must content ourselves with a few quotations. This, 3 sequently truer, than those which mere closet philosophen 


describing a young girl, is fine: 


With whom she talks 
She knights first with her smile; she walks, 
Stands, dances, to such sweet effect 
Alone she seems to go erect. 
The brightest and the chastest brow 
Rules o’er a cheek which seems to show 
That love, as a mere vague suspense 
Of apprehensive innocence, 
Periurbs her heart. 


Or n: 
-“ Even in dress 


She makes the common mode express 
New knowledge of what’s fit, so well, 
*Tis virtue gaily visible. 
This, describing the change, which comes over the face 
of a young girl, when her lover appears, is exquisite: 
And, as the image of the moon 


Breaks up, within some still lagoon 
That feels the soft wind suddenly, 





Or tide fresh flowing from the sea, 
And turns to giddy flames that go 
Over the water to and fro, N 
Thus, when he took her hand to-night, $ 
Her lovely gravity of light $ 
Was scattered into many smiles 
And flattering weakness, 


How fine this, from the‘one she does not love, who, seeing 3 
the interview, writes to his mother: 


Would I might 
But be your little child to-night, 
And feel your arms about me fold, 
Against this loneliness and cold. 
But we must stop, for if we go on, we shall fill our space, ¢ 
to the exclusion of other authors and publishers. We 3 
merely add, that, whoever wishes to read a charming love- 
story in verse, and pick up, at the same time, no little of 
the truest philosophy of life, should buy this volume. 
Hymns of the Ages. Second Series. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: ; 
Ticknor & Fields—About a year ago we had occasion to : 
notice a work bearing the same title as this, and of which $ 
this is really a continuation. It contained a selection of $ 
hymns, written in different centuries, and chiefly distin- 


guished for their mysticism and sentiment. The present is $ 
a compilation similar in character, but devoted principally ; 


to Christian iyrics, in which thought, rather than senti- 
ment, prevails. Like its predecessor, it is remarkable, not 3 
only for taste, but also for broad and liberal spirit. We } 
cannot better describe the character of the work, than by 3 
quoting the words of the compilers themselves: “Choosing 3 
irrespective of creed, we have been often guided by rare 3 
and deep associations of the past; hymns there are here 
which have been breathed by dying lips, traced on the 
walls of prisons, sung with hushed voices in catacombs, or 
joyfully chanted on the battle-march, or fearlessly at the 
stake.” We violate no confidence, we think, when we say 
that the compilers are two ladies, whose culture as well as 
piety appear jp every selection they have made. The volume 
is exquisitely printed, on thick, vellum-like paper. 

The Seven Little Sisters who live on the round ball that 
floats in the air. With illustrations. 1 vol.,16mo. Boston: 
Ticknor @ Fields.—Seven stories for children, descriptive 
of life in as many different climates, each story very pret- 
tily told. The illustrations are particularly elegant. 








ever arrive at, however honest their intentions. We hardly 
know of any essays in the language, except, perhaps, Be 
con’s, which contain so much in such little space. They gp 
straight to the mark. They have the ring of a rifle. Ip 
the guise of short, popular treatises, they really almost ex. 
haust their themes. They have this merit also, that they 
instruct more by what they suggest, than by what they ay, 
They set the reader to thinking. They stimulate like 
breezy, October mornings, out on the hills. They are st 
so thick with thought that one perusal is not enough. We 
have, already, read these essays twice, and do not doutt 
that we shall find much that seems new even at a thin 
perusal. The volume is handsomely printed. 


Plants of the Holy Land, with their Fruits and Flowen, 
By Rev. Henry S. Osborn, author of “ Palestine, Past and 
Present.” 1vol.,8vo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott d b- 
This is a very elegant volume. The type and paper are uw 
exceptionable. The engravings, which represent variow 
plants of the Holy Land, are colored after nature and are 
of striking merit. Mr. Osborn is favorably known as the 
author of «Palestine, Past and Present,” a work of unusual 
merit, and which has had, we believe, quite a large sale, 


¢ In the present volume, he identifies, to use his own words, 


“Scriptural plants with the existing plants of Syria, a 
with those mentioned and described in the writings of early 
Greek and Latin physicians, botanists, and naturalists.” The 
love of flowers has been said to be one of the sweetest 
graces of womanhood. We can imagine, therefore, hows 
book like this, which describes and represents the plants 
spoken of in Holy Writ, from the most delicate and beauti- 
ful, down to “the hyssop that groweth by the wall,” will 
be weicomed by the Christian women of America. Itiss 
volume, that, on this account, not less than because of its 
elegance, ought to be circulated everywhere. It is espe 
cially valuable as a gift-book. 


Tom Brown at Oxford. A Sequel to “School Days a 


8 Rugby.” By the author of “ Schoct Days at Rugby.” 1v0l. 
3 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor d Fields.—This is a republication, 


in a handsome volume, of a story of which we have often 
spoken, and which is now being published, serially, ia 
MacMillan’s Magazine, in London. The tale has much of 
the fr of its pred , and though a little more 
spun out, is, on the whole, one of the best serial stories we 
have had from England for a long while. The descriptions 
of life at Oxford are novel to most readers, and are said 
be-correct. The ladies cannot fail to be interested in the 
love of Tom for Mary, and of Handy for Kate. 

Driftwood on the Sea of Life. By Willie Ware. 100, 
12 mo. Philada: Jas. Challen & Son.—A collection of 
articles, in prose and verse, for which the author has chosen 
a very appropriate title. Willie Ware seems to be young 
anil sentimental, and that is all we can say about him and 
his driftwood. 

The Chapel of St. Mary. By the author of “ The Redery 
of Mordand.” 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton é 
A story that will please readers of religious fiction, 
cially those belonging to the Episcopalian denominatios 
In a literary point of view it is but of average merit, 1 
volume is beautifully printed. 
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ART RECREATIONS.—MAKING PILAU. 181 

Bonnie Scotland. Tales of her history, heroes and poets. : Home or WasHINGToN.—The subscribers respectfully an- 
By Grace Greenwood, With ilustrations. 1 vol., 16 mo. $ nounce that they have issued a new edition of their ew 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This is a book for children, § graving of Mount VrRnon, from original drawings, and 
written in the author’s happiest style, and narrating the $ printed in colors, in a style heretofore unattempted in this 
lives of Burns, Wallace, Bruce, Mary Stuart, the Marquis $ country, and unexcelled in any other. The size of the 
of Montrose, &c. &c, It is really the most charming work } engraving is fifteen by twenty inches, with a Vignette of 
of its kind published this season. 3 the Tomb of Washington appended, making the whole 


Ss " ¢ 

ribute to Kane; and other Poems. George W. ° printed surface eighteen by twenty inches, It is printed 

Af n. vol, 12mo, New York: ede o tans ton.— 3 08 & beautiful double calendered plate paper of extra 
bpd war say much for these pooms. It is one thing to } W*ight and finish. ‘That this is the most truthful repre 
write good enough for fugitive publication, but quite an- $ sentation of the sacred spot yet published, we refer with 


pleasure to the letter of the Hon. Epwarp Everett, and to 
to challen: terity by collecting such “trifies of $ P ° 
px, ao into Sines. sf - N the numerous testimonials of the Press everywhere. This 


3 picture has had a more rapid sale since its publication, 
than any other picture ever published in America, 
LerTzeR FROM THE Hon. EpwARD EVERETT TO THE PUB- 
LIsHERS.—“ Gentlemen:—The box containing the view of 
ART RECREATIONS. Mount VeRnon, arrived yesterday. I am greatly obliged 
J.B. Ton & Co., 161 Washington street, Boston, pub- ; to you for this pleasing specimen of printing in colors, 
lish, for Grecian and Antique Painting, the following ele- $ which, besides its interest as a representation of the spot 
gant Pictures, which we send, post-paid, to any address, on : which, more than any other, endears itself to the heart of 
receipt of price. New Pictures constantly being published. § the country, is worthy of attention as a successful attempt 
Bach are prepared on suitable paper, with tints, &c.; and 3 to place works of art of this kind within the reach of the 
full directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, &c., with- ° great mass of the community. 
out extra charge. asa eee oe eorcesy of a ; “T remain, gentlemen, with many thanks, &c., 
pictures, nor can any other pictures e to so fully Very respectfully yours, EDWARD EVERETT.” 
resemble a canvas oil painting, or remain perfect as these. 3 Notices of the Press. 
The coarse and cheap pictures are not suitable, and disgust 3 It will make an elegant ornament for the parlor.—Peters- 
people of taste with these beautiful arts. $ burg Daily Express, Va. 
Size of Plate, 3 It is decidedly the best one in existence.—Democrat, Port 
beside margin. Price. } Clinton, Ohio. 
On the Prairie, very fine, - - = - 19 by 27, $2,002 4 beautiful icture, and do not hesitate to recommend it 
Mary Dow, companion to Barefoot Boy, - 16 by 22, 60% P Kt 
The Barefoot Boy, companion to Mary Dow, 16 by 22, to general favor.—Citizen, Vergennes, Vt. 
TheRector’s Ward, - - - 19 by 25, An imposing and truthful engraving.—Gazette, Elmira, 
: N. ¥. 
thip of Miles Standish,” - - - - 14by 17 . - " 
The Virgin and Child, the celebrated Ma- — 3 Price, Fifty Cents, post-paid, to any part of the country. 
J. H. BYRAM & Co., 
No. 112 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 











The Marriage of John Alden, in the “Court- 


3 se 


donna della Scala, by Correggio, - - 16 by 22, 
E line, from Longfellow, - - - 16 by 22, 

Cenci, from the celebrated painting 
by@uid,- - + += + + = 16 by 22, 
@maDArc,- + + « «© «= - 12dy 16, 
and Infancy, a beautiful Family Group, 16 by 22, 
he Happy Family, do. do. 13 by 17, 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, from Longfellow, - 14 by 18, 

The Farm Yard, by Herring, companion to 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, eee Se 
The Jews-Harp Lesson, by Brunet, - - 9 by 11, 
The Little Bird, by Brunet, * =. Oby li, 
les Orphelines, copy from celebrated paint- Three ounces of rice for each person; it should be picked 
Moe eS et es Oy MM, and washed in three waters. Half a pound of mutton to 
They are the originators of the several most popular new ¢ each portion of rice. Half an ounce of very fresh butter 
styles of painting, and publishers of the new book, ArT $ cut into small bits for each of the portions. A sufficient 
RucREATIONS. The careful experience of several years is : quantity of water to allow, when the broth is made, one 
given in this book, with that of Professor Day, the pioneer 8 pint to be imbibed by each portion of the rice. The broth 
teacher, who has successfully taught in Europe and the $ is made first, and the meat should be but two-thirds dressed. 
best seminaries in New England. 3 Pilau is made in a well-tinned copper stewpan, with a 
Its value to teachers will be obvious, and to those living cover of a sufficient size to allow the rice to swell, over @ 
at a great distance, for it gives instructions how to make $ charcoal brazier. The broth is poured into the saucepan, 
all materials used, valuable receipts, &c. Some of the $ and when it boils the cleaned rice is gradually thrown into 
branches taught are 2 it; the rice insensibly absorbs the broth, and when the 
Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Drawing and Paint- } whole is imbibed, the rice is swollen, but unbroken, and 
~~ Paper Flowers, Moss-Work, Papier Mache, Cone-Work, $ perfectly tender, and is done, When taken off the fire and 
eather Flowers, Hair-Work, Potichomanie, Leather-Work, 3 uncovered, a number of little holes produced by the eva- 
peg Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, Taxidermy, or } poration of the broth will be observed; into these the small 
wie of Preserving Birds, Grecian Painting, Antique 3 pieces of butter are put, and the stewpan is carefully 
ting, Oriental Painting, Wax Flowers, from the crude } closed: the butter soon melts and mixes with the rice; .it 
War, to the beautiful and perfect flower, fruit, &c., Sign 3 is left to simmer for a quarter of an hour, and then plaeed 
» Shell Werk, Painting on Ground Glass, Magic $ in a tureen or dish. The rice should not be stirred while 
au a ot Pearl, Sealing-Wax Painting, Pano- ; on the fire. The meat having been cut into small pieces, 
ating, Embroidery, Coloring Photographs, Water- } and browned nicely in fresh butter (which completes its 

— the Aquarium, &c., &c. cooking), is placed neatly on the pilau. 
$150. a is elegantly illustrated, large 12 mo. Price Pilau is improved by using pigeons and fowls, either 
eed is and all our pictures and books sent, post-paid, ; added to the meat or alone. No vegetables are to. be used, 
as they impart a harsh, unpleasant flavor to the dish. 
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MAKING PILAU. 

Tus very wholesome and cheap dish consists of nothing 
more than rice swelled and softened by broth of any descrip- 
tion. The substances most commonly used, and their pro- 
portions, are as follows: 
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182 DESSERTS, CAKES, ETC. 








een 
A Priv For rive Persons.—Fives ounces of rice; two; Rich Bride or Christening Cake—Take five pounds ¢ 
pounds and a half of meat; two ounces and a half of fresh $ the finest flour, dried and sifted, three pounds of fre 
butter; five pints of broth made from the meat, and salted as ; butter, five pounds of picked and washed currants, drig 
usual. After the broth is made, half an hour is sufficient > before the fire, two pounds of loaf sugar, two nutmegs 
for cooking the dish, which is the general food of the Turks. 3 quarter of an ounce of mace, half a quarter of an ounce g 
Ventce Priav, a8 A Stpe-Disa.—Six ounces of rice, washed $ cloves, all finely beaten and sifted; sixteen eggs, whita 
in three tepit waters; stew it gently in two pints of broth 3 and yolks kept separate; one pound of blanched almonds 
over a clear charcoal fire, and closely covered. When all $ pounded with orange flower water, one pound each of ca 
the broth is imbibed, it is done, and is to be taken off the ¢ died citron, orange, and lemon peel, cut in neat slices, Mir 
fire; add three ounces of fresh butter, cut into small bits, § these ingredients in the following manner :—Begin Working 
that it may melt the quicker, and close the stewpan. Take $ the butter with the hand till it becomes of a creamity 
six yolks and three whites of eggs, and beat them up well; ; consistency, then beating in the sugar; for at least tq 
‘uncover the stewpan and pour them into the rice, and then { minutes whisk the whites of the eggs to a complete froth, 
close it again, but still off the fire, and let it simmer. Take 3 and mix it with the butter and sugar. Next, well beat Q 
a deep dish, butter it, pour into it one-third of the rice, and 3 the yolks for full ten minutes, and, adding them to the 
add some small pieces of butter, and a layer of meat, cut 3 flour, nutmegs, mace, and cloves, continue beating thy 
and browned apart; then a second layer of rice, butter, 3 whole together for half an hour or longer, till wanted fg 
and meat; then a third layer; arrange the whole in a dome 3 the oven. Then mix in lightly the currants, almonds, ani 
shape: beat up the yolk of an egg in milk or cream, and } candied peels, with the addition of a gill each of mountain 
cover the outside with it, then put the dish into the oven; } Wine and brandy; and, having lined a hoop with paper, mb 
the butter melts and the pilau assumes a yellowish crust; $ it well with butter, fill in the mixture, and bake it ing 
it is served in the same dish. $ tolerably quick oven, taking care, however, not by ay 
ConsTANTINOPLE Prtav.—According to the quality and 3 means to burn the cake, the top of which may be coverd 
number of the guests take either mutton, fowls, or pigeons; } With paper. It is generally iced over like a Twelfthcay 
boil them till rather more than half done, then put the ¢ on coming out of the oven, but without having any om 
meat and broth into a basin. Having washed the pot, melt } ment on the top, so as to appear of a delicate plain white 
some butter in it, and when very hot, having cut up the} Halian Cheese.—Squeeze the juice of one lemon int 
half-cooked meat into bits, the fowls into four, and the ; quarter ofa pint of raisin wine; pare the peel of the lemm 
pigeons in half, throw them into the butter and fry till of ? yery thin (take out the peel before you put it into the 
a light brown. The necessary quantity of thin rice being $ mould); a quarter of a pound of pounded loaf sugar. Letit 
well washed, is then to be placed over the meat in the pot, 3 stand sometime, then strain it into a pint of thick cream; 
and the broth to be poured over the rice till it is covered 3 whip it till quite thick; put a piece of thin muslin into the 
to a full finger’s depth; then cover the pot, and keep a 3 mould, then pour in the cheese, and let it stand all night 
clear fire under it, and, from time to time, take out some 3 Turn it out just before sent to table. The mould must hw 
grains of rice to ascertain if it softens sufficiently, or re- ¢ holes in it, 
quires more broth; the rice must remain whole though $ Orange Cream.—Put into a stewpan one ounce of ist 
thoroughly done, as well as the pepper which is -used for 3 glass, with the juice of six large oranges and ono lem 
seasoning. As coon as the Tice is done, cover the top of the ; add sugar to your taste, rub some of the lumps on the ped 
pot with a cloth five or six times folded, and the cover 3 of the oranges; add as much water as will make it up tos 
above it; and in a little time melt some more butter and pint and @& half, boil, atrain through a muslin bag; whe 
pour it into holes made for the purpose, with the handle of 3 cold, beat up with it half a pint of thick cream; put intos 
the spoon; cover it quickly again, and then let it simmer $ mould. In hot weather add more isinglass. 
wil served, It is served in large dishes, with the meat 5 Rock Biscuits.—One pound of flour, half a pound of bit 
nicely arranged at the top. One may be white of its na- 2? . 
7 ._. » ter, half a pound of sugar, half a pound of currants. Work 
tural color, another tinted yellow with saffron, and a third ¢ he Detter td dd th d three eggs. Mit 
red with pome-granate juice. 3 the butter toa ren, a e sugar _ i ees. : 
Though the meat is fat enough for our stomachs, the ; *!! Well together with a fork, put it on tin plates and bake 
= ¥ : ? 8 them in a moderate oven. They will keep good for twelve 
Turks add as much as three pounds of butter to six of rice, $ 
which makes the pilau disagree with those unaccustomed § tenth, ; 
to it. $ Drop Sponge Biscuits.—Half a pound of flour, six ouves# 
Some persons prefer rice simply cooked with salt and ; f loaf sugar, three eggs, leaving out one white. Best sigs 
water; it is served in many ways among the grandees of 3 and eggs together twenty minutes, then add the flour. 
the Porte; and instead of meat, an herb, omelette, or 
nicely poached eggs are placed on the rice; in this manner 
it can disagree with none. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
To Color Alum Crystals.—In making these crystals, the 
coloring should be added to the solution of alum in propor 
tion to the shade which it is desired to produce. (ots 
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DESSERTS, CAKES, ETC. 


Morser Eve’s Pupprne. 
If you'd have a good pudding, pray mind what you’re taught. 
Take twopennyworth of eggs when twelve for a groat; 
Then take of that fruit which Eve did once cozen, 
Well pared and well chopped, at least half a dozen; 
Six ounces of bread—let your maid eat the crust— 
The crambs must be grated as fine as the dust; 
Six ounces of currants from the stems you must sort, 
Or they'll break out your teeth and spoil all your sport, 
Three onnces of sugar won’t make it too sweet; 
Some salt and some spices to make it complete. 
Three hours let it boil without hurry or flutter, 
And then serve it up with some good melted butter. 


$ with a piece of lead attached to it, in order to make it sak 
; in the solution, is the best substance for a nucleus; ifs 
smooth surface be used, it will be necessary to wind 
’ round with cotton or worsted, otherwise no crystals wi 
adhere to it. Yellow, muriate of iron; blue, solution ne 
digo in sulphuric acid; pale blue, equal parts of alum ane 
blue vitriol; crimson, infusion of madder and ont 
> black, japan ink thickened with gum; green, equal pare ; 
alum and blue vitriol, with a few drops of muriate of ire 
milk-white, a crystal of alum held over a glass con! 
ammonia, the vapor of which precipitates the alumins @ 
the surface. Or—Alum crystals may be colored —_* 
boiling a little saffron or turmeric with the alum, disso! 
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RECEIPTS.—THE TOILET. 183 
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in water; purple, by a similar use of logwood. Whether : To Salt two Hams about Twelve or Fifteen Pounds 
the alum be employed in its simple state, or any coloring ; each.—Two pounds of molasses, half a pound of saltpetre, 
matter be used, it is requisite to filter the solution through } one pound of bay salt, two pounds of common salt. Boil 
blotting paper before it is used. Or—Splendid blue crys , the whole together in a stewpan. Your hams should, two 
tals may be obtained by preparing the sulphate of copper— } two days before, be laid in a pan and well rubbed with salt, 
commonly called blue vitriol—in the same manner that N which will draw away all slime and blood. Throw what 
alum is prepared. Great care must be taken not to drop it 3 comes from them away, then rub them with molasses, salt- 
on the clothes. 3 petre, and salt, Lay them in a deep pan, and let them re- 

Varnish to Color Baskets.—Take either red, black, or § main one day; then the mixture to be poured over them 
white sealing-wax, whichever color you wish to make. To 3 boiling hot—a sufficient quantity of the liquor to be made 
every two ounces of sealing-wax, add one ounce of spirits of $ to cover them. For a day or two, rub them well with it, 
wine; pound the wax fine; then sift it through a fine lawn § afterward they will only want turning. They ought to 
sieve until you have made it extremely fine; put it into a : remain in this pickle for three weeks or a month, and then 
Jarge phial with the spirits of wine, shake it, and let it : be sent to be smoked, which will take nearly or quite a 
stand near the fire forty-eight hours, shaking it often; then, § month to do. An ox tongue done in this way is most ex- 
with a little brush, brush the baskets all over with it; let ° cellent, to be eaten either green or smoked. 
them dry, and do them over a second time. 

To Make Paper Fireproof.—To do this, it is only neces- Ot 

to the paper in a strong solution of alum water, } a 
i tennente dry, it will resist the action of flame. RECEIPTS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 
Some paper requires to imbibe more of the solution than it Chilblains.—Chilblains generally attack the hands and 
will take up at a single immersion, and when this is } feet; but are cured by the same means on whatever part 
the case, the process must be repeated until it becomes } they may appear. When the tingling and itching are first 
thoroughly saturated. felt—a sure sign of chilblains—the parts, hands or feet, 

Cleaning Huir Brushes. —It is said that soda dissolved in } ought to be bathed in cold water, or rubbed in snow, till 
cold water is better than soap and hot water. The latter } the sensation subsides, then well dried; or the following pre- 
very soon softens the hairs, and the rubbing completes } ventive embrocation may be used, though the first method 
their destruction. Soda having an affinity for grease, cleans 3 is unquestionably the best. Take spirits of turpentine, one 
the brush with a very little friction. } ounce, balsam of compavia, one ounce. Mix them together, 

To Clean Gilt Frames.—Beat up three ounces of the ; rub the afflicted parts two or three times a day with a por- 
white of eggs with one ounce of soda. Blow the dust from $ tion of it. 
the frames with a bellows; then rub them over with a soft} Cure for Scrofula.—Put two ounces of aquafortis on a 
brush dipped in the mixture, and they will become bright plate, on which you have two copper cents. Let it remain 
and fresh. from eight to twenty-four hours. Then add four ounces of 

To Prevent the Smoking of a Lamp.—Soak the wick in $ clear, strong vinegar. Put cents and all in a large-mouthed 
strong vinegar, and dry it well before you use it; it will } bottle, and keep it corked. Begin by putting four drops in 
then burn clearly, and give much satisfaction for the trifling ; a teaspoonful of rain water, and apply it to the sore. Make 
trouble in preparing it. ? the application three times a day, with a soft, hair pencil, 

} or one made of soft rags. If very painful, put more water. 
As the sore heals, apply it weaker. 

Colds from Excessive Fatigue in Wet Weather.—Those 
robust individuals whose occupations are chiefly followed 
in the open air, on taking cold and experiencing rheumatic 
or other muscular pains from too lengthened and violent 
exertion in wet weather, have a specific for the cure of 
these affections, which is regarded by them as infallible— 
and this is, a tea or tablespoonful of the oily fat which 
drips from slowly-toasted bacon. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

Hints on Pickling—Do not keep pickles in common 
earthenware, as the glazing contains lead, and combines 
with the vinegar, Vinegar for pickling should be sharp, 
though not the sharpest kind, as it injures the pickles. If 
you use copper, bell-metal, or brass vessels for pickling, 
never allow the vinegar to cool in them, as it then is poison- 
ous, Add a teaspoonful of alum, and a teacup of salt to 
each three gallons of vinegar, and tie up a bag with pep- : POPP OLIN IAA 
Per, ginger root, spices of all the different sorts in it, and 3 
you have vinegar prepared for any kind of pickling. Keep THE TOILET. 

Pickles only in wood or stoneware. Anything that has 2 WHAT IS THE Reason?—It is a melancholy fact that not 
held grease will spoil pickles. Stir pickles occasionally, $ one lady in a hundred, in these United States, has fine or 
and if there are soft ones take them out and scald the vine- 3 luxuriant hair. Everybody is complaining of the loss of 
gat, and pour it hot over the pickles. Keep enough vinegar 3 “woman’s chief glory,” and wondering why on earth poma- 
tocover them well. If it is weak, take fresh vinegar and pour $ tums and hair washes, oils, and restoratives, fail to bring it 
on hot. Do not boil vinegar or spice above five minutes. $ back “as per advertisement.” We suspect there would be 

How to Bone a Turkey.—After the turkey has been pro- 3 a general exclamation of incredulity among the gentlemen, 
Perly dressed, cut off the first joint of the leg. Now make ° did they but know what an immense proportion of the 
an incision down the back-bone from the head, and care- 3 tastefully arranged tresses they behold on fair heads grew 
fully separate the flesh from the bone on both sides, until $ on somebody else’s pate. Almost every one wears a “roll” 
you arrive at the wings and legs. Cut very carefully round } or “braid,” which comes from the hair dresser’s, and costs 
the joints, and insert the knife between the flesh and the} from five to twenty dollars. It is disposed with consum- 
— the bone will be found to leave the flesh quite mate sk#il—you cannot distinguish the sly hair-pins that 

The Sita ; fasten on the false decoration, yet there it is, a tacit con- 
quantity of ms of Clearing Coffee.—First, take the } fession that nature gives way to art. 

Semenes ae required, and pour on boiling water;} “My hair will keep coming out, although I take & 
ou tee add the white azd shell of one egg, well } greatest pains with it,” sighs the fashionable belle; “I 

hand, «athe fora few minutes. Ifa strainer be not at } don’t see what the trouble is!” 
Will clear it on of cold water poured in the coffee There are several “troubles,” first and foremost among 
ust be poured out very gently. which is the expensive “roll” itself. Any hair-dresser will 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 





tell you that the weight and pressure of this heavy mass of 
false hair, with the heat it induces around the head, is 
highly prejudicial to the growth and welfare of the real 
hair. If you must wear. a roll, let it be as seldom as pos- 
sible. Whenever you can dispense with it, do so. Let its 
piace be supplied as often as practicable with a light head- 
dress, secured with as few hair-pins as will support it. 
These last are fearfully destructive ‘to the hair, cutting and 
wearing it to an incredible degree. Gutta-percha hair-pins 
are the best, and even these should be limited in number. 

All sorts of pomatumas, oils, and preparations, had better 
be let alone. There is no use in soaking the skin of the 
head in grease, as is often done. If the hair is harsh and 
dry, castor-cil, perfumed, is the best application, but the 
scalp itself should not be saturated. Washing the head 
thoroughly in fair water, once a week, will be found very 
beneficial. 

Bodily health is almost essential to the natural growth 


warinnnain, 
; bright glacees of delicate colors, will be fashionable; they 
S are trimmed with lace, tulle, and flowers; for very young 
ladies tarlatane and the lighter materials are preferre. 
for evening wear, bodies are made with the short point, 

Gored dresses, with the body and skirt in one, stil] cop. 
tinue in favor; and plain, short-waisted bodies, worn with 
sashes, bands, and clasps, and buttoned to the throat, ar 
more general than anything else. For dark woolen mate 
rials, and for mourning dresses, the trimming usually 
adopted is, one deep flounce finished off by a very nary 
one, with a puffing and heading, or only the heading. For 
more elegant wear, dresses are trimmed with several na. 
row flounces, which may be cut either on the crom « 
straightway of the stuff. These flounces are corded at the 
top and bottom. 

Dresses with low bodies and pelerines are now very 
much in vogue. This is.a very useful and economical way 
} of making a dress, as it can be worn either for morning or 





of the hair. Nothing indicates the progress of sickness so ; evening toilet. The pelerine should be made of the sam 
plainly as the dry, dead look of the hair; and if our Ameri- } material as the dress, for morning wear; and one of black 
can ladies want lovely, luxuriant tresses, they must avoid $ net, trimmed with black velvet, or of white lace, for even. 
heated rooms, late hours, and fashionabl pation. There ing. The sleeves should be made demi-long—that is 
is no help for it—nature will avenge any infringement on } say, just coming below the elbow. 

her laws, and the sooner we become thoroughly convinced : A very pretty way to make a black silk dress is with five 


Afat. 





of this fact, the better for us! 

There is no or t half so b ing to a female head 
as thick, beautiful hair. It needs no decoration beyond a 
natural flower or two. Nets, diamond sprays, tiaras of 
pearl, are useless—it is like “painting the lily” to wear 
them. Remember this, girls, and take every precaution to 
preserve this exquisite ornament of Nature’s manufacture. 
Once gone, it is hard to coax back again! 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fra. 1.—CamriaGe Dress OF FAWN COLORED SiLK.—Th 
skirt is full, and has a puffing of silk put on like a tunic. 


very full ‘narrow flounces at the bottom of the skirt; each 
$ flounce being corded at the top and botton with white silk, 
; and the flounces graduated. The body should be tight, but- 
$ toning high to the throat, with black buttons, edged with 
3 white. The waist short and round, and finished off bya 
; broad sash of black silk, corded with white silk; this sash 
$ should be fastened on the left-hand side. The sleeves should 
2 be gathered at the top, large at the bottom, with a deep 
; turned-back cuff; this cuff should be scalloped and corded 
3 with white silk, to correspond with the trimming on the 
) skirt. 
$ SLEEves are a part of the dress on which advice is most 


; frequently asked, and for which it is most difficult to indi- 


Large, flat buttons covered with silk, ornament the front 3 cate any absolute fashion, for their form varies and must 
of the dit. ‘She bold end cheesin are tdlausad to dares § vary according to individual taste, personal peculiarities, 
pond with the skirt. Bonnet of white uncut velvet, trim- ; character, and habits. The close-fitting sleeves, which 


med with feathers and flowers. 

Fig. u.—Carriace Dress OF PURPLE SILK, STRIPED WITH 
BLACK VELVET.—The skirt and body are perfectly plain. 
The only trimming on the sleeves is a narrow guipure lace. 
Bonnet of white silk spotted with black velvet, and trim- 
med with black and straw-color pompoons and feathers. 

Fig. u1.—Tue Eveenie Pavetot is made of gray cloth; 
and trimmed only with galoon of the same color, and large 
buttons. 

Fic. tv.—Tase VicToRIA PALEeToT oF BLACK Corn, fitting 


} look remarkably well on certain ladies, hiave on others s 
3 scanty and paltry appearance. Wide sleeves with frills 
2 suit some persons best; and others again look well in 
Ss 


$ sleeves with cuffs, or full ones gathered into wristbands 
$ To give this last description some appearance of novelty, 


2 it is complicated by silk or lace ruches placed lengthwise 
$ all up the sleeve. Others, also wide, and gathered a little 
3 at top, are bordered with a broad strip of velvet at bottom, 
3 and with a similar band, placed in a contrary maunet, 
$ which seems to be a continuation of the first, and to clos 
$ the sleeve by gathering it slightly at the bend of the arm. 


‘. nis a > g--baghaaleagiaatne treated 3 We give in our wood-cut fashions a beautiful style fr 
GENERAL REMARKS.—Dresses, whether for the house or § . 
the promenade, are most generally made high, closing with $ lengthwi 
small buttons; some are mado a little open, with revers $ ribbon. 
forming eollar at the back: the waists short, with narrow 
bands and clasps; wide sleeves seem to be most in favor; 
the shapeds leeves, not fitting too tight, with three or four 
small puffings at the top, are much patronized by some 
ladies. The skirts are worn very long, and wide at the} Fic. 1.—Dress ron A Boy oF EIGHT OR TEN YEARS OF AGE~ 
bottom, the breadths gored toward the top; narrow flounces, } The pants, jacket, and vest are all made of gray cloth tia 
very full, and set close together, are again coming into ; med with black velvet. Black cloth cap. 
favor for silk dresses, as well as narrow quillings placed at 3 Fic. u.—Dress Por A LIrTLE Gint.—The coat is of dark 
equal distamees and reaching nearly half way up the skirt; $ blue merino, trimmed with five bands of black velvet, the 
a very stylish trimming for a light silk or poplin, is very 3 lowest band being much the widest. The large, round capt 
deep points of either silk or velvet of a contrasting color, 3 and sleeves are made to correspord with the skirt of the 
the points reaching to the knee, and trimmed round with ° coat. Black felt hat ornamented with a full plume. 
quilling or plaiting of ribbon. Dresses having the skirts of s GengRaL REMARKS.—In our wood-cuts of this month, 
alternate breadths of velvet and silk have an extremely $ give a great variety of children’s fashions, which are ® 
rich and elegant appearance. exceedingly plain and simple in make that they need » 
..Fer dinner and evening dresses, rich, soft satins, and * description. 


: muslin bodies. The muslin should be very thin and puffed 
ise; between each puffing is a row of black velvet 
The sleeves correspond with the body, having § 
black velvet jockey or cap at the top. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
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One tC nae ; FRONT AND BACK OF CAPUCHIN, OR HOOD. Hi] 
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CHEMISETTE FOR ZOUAVE JACKET. 














ITALIAN FICHU. 















































